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Chapter One 


Nothing was real, and in some inner awareness she 
. knew it. Janet Bryan had no power to control the images 
that surrounded her. She was in a bedroom, dimly lit; 
perfumed candles weaved in the fitful air, causing gro- 
` tesque shadows to writhe in recurrent patterns as she 

moved from the bed. 

She glided, feeling oF weightless, knowing she 
should look over her shoulder yet unable to do so. What 
was over her shoulder? 

It was a dream of fear that impelled her. She would 
wake any second, heart beating fast, trembling -and 
frightened, Or was it a dream? She took the candle from 
the nearest sconce; hot wax seared her wrist. Could she 
feel pain if this was only a mad dream?’ What was over 
- her shoulder? Why couldn’t she turn her head? ` 
She was leaving the bedroom, holding the candle high. 


- It revealed little with its flickering flame but murky dra- 


peries, which hid the ancient limestone walls. If she was 
-~ prisoner of a dream’ it was terribly real—it had to be a 
: dream because she remembered . . , what? What room. 
- was this? She had been here before. 
Moving silently to the Janel door, she opened 
it; how easily it swung to her hand. The crawling shad- — 
ows followed and when she looked directly at the can- 
dle’s burning wick it became a sun, hypnotizing her so 
that she had to force her eyes from it. aa her 
hand, she thrust the taper into the hallway. 

She began to be afraid. ` 
The awful thing was, she could not stop. It was as 
though she had begun a long, tortuous journey down— 
- down a very steep pitch. Though she fought to. stay 
i herself, there was no handhold, no crevice or niche to 
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clutch. She could not prevent herself from plunging 
down, and she had no idea where she was going—or had 
she? It all seemed strangely familiar—where were the _ 
staitsP - ; s 

There it was! The stairway was to her right. Now she 
was moving down the steps which led into further dark- 
ness; she peered ahead, but the wisp of candle with its . 
fitful fame could not reach so far. , 
~ It was the same dream... . 

Decay was everywhere. Ancient timbers creaked with 
her passing, noe she did not touch the dimly seen car- ~ 
pet. Did the chi 
from far away? There was one dreadful note that turned. 
her to ice—she was a swaying, shuddering thing of gla- 
cial coldness—and the sound was her own beating heart! 
. Someone was approaching her in the darkness! 

She wanted to scream, but not even a wordless croak ` 
would come from her paralyzed throat. She recalled this 
image—she moved a the someone moved. It was her- 
self, mirrored in a webbed plate of wavering light, a . 
pale, fair-haired girl with great staring eyes. 

Why was she gliding down the misty circular stair- 
caseP What awful thing drew her into the dark? She 
knew that she was terribly afraid, and not for herself. 

A clock struck, dismal tones echoing one after the 
other. The candle sputtered and_she knew a moment of 


, continuing breeze bring her sounds ` 


- . chilling fear. What if it flickered out entirely, leaving her ` 


blind in the pressing blackness of this unearthly place? 
She could never go back. 

“What was her errand? She moved down, ever down, 
obeying she knew not what command. Her head swam; _ 
she felt faint—she was so cold! The old house became a 
shell, walls seemed to fade away; there was no substance 
to them. Now she was on a rough-hewn stair path, cold 


rocks and a-sound of breaking sea below. She knew that _. 


if she fell she would go on falling forever. 
She was in the center of the earth, with earth smells all ` 
about—and she could not turn her head. 
: Ahead was a chamber, a low doorway chiseled out of -. 
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rock. She moved into the chamber, marveling at her own 
- courage, though she could not prevent herself from 
doing so. She must go on to the end. : 

She could not recall the chamber—she had not come 
this way before! She had not come this far before. The 
earth smells were very, very strong, now stifling, moist. 

and dank. : 
~ Most frightening of all was the casket. 

Then she paused. A pale, mysterious light picked out 
the moldy box. Though she held the candle overhead, the - 
- light did not increase. Was this what she had come for? — 
The decaying casket was partly buried in the earth that 
had avalanched from the chamber walls. i 

And-as she stared, chilled to the very marrow, th 
earth seamed, then crumbled, spilling down, flowing 
from the casket and baring it completely. 

` Backing away, En trembled violently in her frantic 
imagination, for the strange casket seemed to throb, to 
have a life of its own. She backed to a wall, and knew 
without looking that she was sealed in the chamber with 
the horrid thing. 

What was in the casket? 3 

Dropping the guttering candle, she began to scream in 
mindless fear. - ; 


- ` The top of the casket was silently sliding of. - 
Chapter Two 


‘Janeťs husband, Ken Bryan, was holding her when she _ 
awakened. It had been a nightmare; her heart was ham- 
-mering and her mouth was dry. Ken was speaking very - 

softly, telling her his name. 
“Its Ken, darling . . . don’t be afraid . . . you were 
only dreaming.” : a 
- She looked at him. It had been more than a dream, 
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This time it had been much more real than before. “It 
was the same one,” she moaned, almost breathlessly. 
“I've dreamed it before. . . .” 
He said, “Recurring dreams are not unusual.” 
She snuggled close to him in relief, iñ the sheer pleas- ` 
ure of his strong arms, knowing he was trying to be ` 
matter-of-fact, to banish-her fears. She kissed him, whis- _. - 
pering, “I’ve got to get over it. . . .” Was that possible? 
_ Her skin felt clammy; she was so frightened. She had 
never got that far before—not all the way to the cham- — 
ber where the casket was. God! If she dreamed it again, - 
would she actually see inside the awful thing? What - 
could be inside? a a 
The thought made her tremble violently and Ken slid . 
_his arms very tightly about her. “There, there.” ; 
“Oh, God, it’s a—” 
“Don't think about it. Put your mind on something 
else.” 
“I d-don’t want to g-go to sleep again.” 
He smiled, caressing her. “All right, then, we'll sit up 
- the rest of the night. D’you want to play gin?” ‘ 
“It must mean something, Ken. Could it be a premoni-. — 
tion?” i 
He made a face. “A premonition? That’s a warning, ~ 
isn’t it? A warning of what?” ae 
“I don’t know.” Janet sighed. “But somehow you're tied . 
in with it, even though youre not in.the dream.” The 
- thought struck her then—would Ken be in the casket? 

_. Ken shook her. “Stop itl” 
She sat up wearily in the motel bed. “Ken—I’ve had . 
_-the’same dream every night-since we've come to this for- 

`- saken place. It’s got to mean something.” 

= Ken grunted, reaching for cigarettes. “Yes, it means 
that you know a little too much about what we've just 

put in the earth out there in the desert. That’s all, and 

every bit of it. Your imagination hassrun away with you - 

and cooked up this wide-screen scare feature.” 
She looked at him doubtfully, pushing hair out of her 

_ eyes. Ken was not the dreamer type. He was smart, solid, . 


and methodical, not at all given to misty speculation. Ev-. 
eryone said so, especially her father, who should know. 

Janet took the cigarette he gave her, already lit. “But _ 
there's nothing supernatural about an atomic test blast.” 

“Of course. That’s what I mean.” He slid off the bed. 
. “Your imagination has added a few extras—completely — 
insane, you know.” He smiled, “Come on, get dressed 
and TIl buy you some breakfast.” 

“Breakfast? It’s too early.” She glanced at the clock. 
Only five.. 

He said, “The diner’s open all night.” 

> She lay back, staring at the ceiling. It was a premoni- 
tion; she was convinced of it. Something deep in the: 
eo. 

“Tenet!” 

She sighed and fied her head, looking at him. Ken 
- was dark and rather handsome in a Latin sort of way, - 
but not Latin at all. She had always felt secure with Ken. . 
She never before worried about what he did, or asked 
him silly, wifelike questions. 

Why was this time different? 

He said, = What, re you staring at? Come on, get 


~ dressed.” 


She sighed again and swung her legs out of bed. Now — 
that she was awake, sitting in a modern chrome-and- 
- glass motel just a quarter of a mile from a four-lane free-- 

. way, it did seem less real—the dream. But only a rela-. 
. tively short distance away the atom-bomb test site in the 


'. vast desert was reminding her of the deep chamber of 


- the dream, A strange foreboding kept her fingers from ` 
easily unfastening her nightdress. 

Ken was waiting, a trifle impatiently, while she slipped : 
into: slacks and a heavy sweater, then combed out her 
hair. “I can’t go out looking like this.” 

He held the door for her, but she hesitated. 

“What is it now?” 

She went back to the dresser and took a piece of jew- 
-elry from a box. It was a polished stone, a necklace of a 
sort that Ken had given her = day she had arrived at 
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the test site. It was only a semi-precious stone, he’ d told 
her, but it was oddly figured and rather exotic. Ken had | 
found the raw stone among the debris that had come . 
__ from the test hole the men had drilled. 

He said, “For God’s sake, why do you want to wear 
that now?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Ken had taken the stone somewhere, had it polished 
and set; and a gold chain fixed to it. Sometimes he sur- 
prised her. She put the chain about her neck. As she 
looked at herself in the mirror, she had to smile. Why in 
‘the world did she feel she must wear this particular bit 
of jewelry... P 

Ken smiled indulgently and held a mackinaw for her, 
“There won't be a soul around, you know.”- ~ ; 

He was right; there was no one.around, not even any 
traffic on the wide freeway. It was still dark as they 
stood in front of the motel, -and cold. The desert air was 
_ chill, crisp, and smelled clean. ee 

She shivered and took Ken’s arm. There was no moon 
and the undulating desert beyond the highway was mys- `- 
terious, dark, and forbidding. The nameless fear that had — 
filled” her nightmare came crowding back, though she. 
could control it now, leaning against Ken. There too, - 
ahead of them, was a modern all-night gas station ablaze 
~ with lights arid winking neon, reading Gas, Gas, Gas. A 
elear reminder of the no-nonsense twentieth century. 
And beyond the station was Mickey's Tasty Hamburgers, 
the drive-in Ken had mentioned. 

__ As they walked toward the diner, Janet couldn’t help 
. thinking how much better it would be if they were only | 
- here on holiday, and not to test one of man’s most hide- 
_ ous accomplishments. These thoughts she did not voice. 
Ken would protest her views, claiming there was nothing 
- hideous in nature, and nothing hideous in man’s thought- , 
ful use of nature’s gifts. : 

She felt that strange eyes were upon her. 

Jañet held onto Ken more tightly, determined to ig- 
nore the feeling . . . a residual thing from her fearful 
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dream, she was sure. But it would not go away. They 
passed the brightly lit gas station. Two young men were 
rapping inside the glass-encased building, and she could. 
hear the sounds of solid rock booming out from a radio 
somewhere. 3 rion 
There were several older buildings, set-back from the 
‘street, between the station and the all-night diner. Was 
__ that a shadow between the buildings? Was someone 
- standing there? ; 
Ken noticed her look. “What is it?” 
- “There’s someone watching us! I feel—” 
“I don’t see anyone.” 
“I can feel his eyes. . . .” a= 
_ She felt Ken’s arm tighten. “You're imagining things. - 
. For God's sake, Janet—” j ; 
Then he paused abruptly. A figure had stepped from 
the shadows—someone they had both seen before. “It’s. 
Joel” Ken said. 
~ - She recognized him at once, Joe something-or-other, — 
she could never recall his Indian name; in the little vil- - 
lage they called him Joe Eagle. He had once been a 
teacher, someone had told her. Now he hung about, long 
after all his fellows and friends had gone. He was the 
only Indian left in the entire area—or sọ they said. 
“What does he want?” Janet whispered. Joe Eagle was 
ancient, old and bent, wearing tattered jeans and a faded 
plaid shirt under a rusty coat. Joe was looking at them— ` 
at her, she felt. She wanted to pull Ken along, but he 
stopped. 3 
“Hello, Joe—” i 
= Joe coughed. He said, “You must not go to the basin — 
again.” He was speaking to her, not to Ken. : 
“What?” Ken asked. “What're you talking about?” 
- The lines in the old, mahogany face were deeply ` 
etched and severe; the man’s wrinkled skin was parch- 


ment, his eyés’ unfathomable. He was a tiny man, 


compared to the sturdy frame of her husband, but for 
< some curious reason Janet felt fear again. Why should 
she fear this old man? = 
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“Let’s go,” ' Janet said, tugging at Kens arm, : 
“The desert i is vast, Toe said in a monotone, “there are ` 
other— 

Ken pmen and she knew he was slightly annoyed. 
He said, “You've been trying to scare our men away, Joe, 
We're not going to hurt your precious basin.” 

“It is evil,” Joe said, “For more years than you can 
count my people have avoided it.” 

“Superstition.” 

Joe shrugged. “No animal, and no bird goes there by 

choice. You must leave the basin.” 
' “Well be gone soon.” 4 

Joe Eagle was looking at her. “The basin is the home of 
evil spirits. It is a place of unspeakable horror, of : 
peril . 

Janet shivered. : 
. _ “,.. where the dead refuse to remain dead, and the 

living become the living. dead.” 
ECA right,” Ken- said. “Youve made your speech.” 

“Ken,” she said, “have you seen.animals out there?” 

He glanced at her. “No—but that doesn’t mean any- 
thing. I haven't looked for any.” 

“It happened in the ancient days, a very long time ago, 

-. that a- young man went down into the bowels of the 
-~ earth. When he returned he told of terrible things, horri- 
ble things, and he himself died a horrible, lingering 
-. death even though there was no hurt or bruise upon his 
_ body and no break in his skin.” = 
_ Ken chuckled without mirth. “You make it sound like - 

< radiation poisoning . 

. “He warned us from this ioei basin where y 

-~ drill your—” 

; “Why tell me?” Ken itatapted: “Tm not in charge, — 
-you know.” 
“No one must disturb the evil which dwells below the | 
- ground, The place where the young man died was in the 
basin—where you have drilled.” 

“D’you need EES Ken asked. “Are you all ae 
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' _ Joe Eagle stared at him then. “You do not understand,” " 

he said, and turned away. i - : 
- “Hes a poor old crackpot,” Ken said; watching the 

- man go. “I feel sorry for him.” 
“Come on,” Janet said, tugging his arm. = 
Inside the diner, surrounded~by stainless steel, for- 
mica, and chrome, Janet still shuddered, and her hands 
were icy. Despite the everyday atmosphere of the place `. 
—the several truck drivers.chatting over coffee in a cor- — 

. ner booth, the subdued rock music on the radio, the grin 
on the face of the youthful waiter—her fears closed | 

` „round her. What in the world was the matter with her? 

, ~ Outside, when they left the. diner, dawn was upon 
them, sweeping across the desert, painting it with color. . 
‘Traffic was roaring by on the freeway; a dozen cars 
passed as they walked back to the motel. People came 
out, looking at the sky, a few nodding in greeting. 
` -Tt was all very normal, even pleasurable, the crisp air 

` and the cool desert breeze laden with scent. But her 
mind was occupied with only one thought. Somehow she -~ 
knew with certainty that she had to get Ken away from | 
‘the test site—for his life’s sake. 
But how?: 
She felt completely helpless. 


Chapter Three 


- 


When ‘the company helicopter appeared, hovering 
over the concrete landing port, landing in a swirl of dust 
just a quick walk from the motel area, Janet felt the fear ` 

“again . . . not for herself. It was like an old ache, a tooth- 
that throbbed dully. Ken must not go out there—but* 
Ken would not listen to her, and she did not risk his con- 
tempt or waste her time in argument. There was nothing. 
she could do. DA EnA ; - 
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Her father, the’ head of the project, Dr. Richard 
Fisher, neat and fussy as ever, emerged from the far end 
_ of the motel and waved to her. 
Holding Ken’s arm, she walked to meet him. He 
cocked his birdlike head at'her, his eyeglasses glinting. ' 
“You look tired.” 
“She hasnt been Soaps well,” Ken replied, shaking 
hands with the older man. “I didn’t realize she was such 
a moony girl,’ 
~ “Hmmm? What does that mean?” 
“Tve been having bad dreams, daddy, that’s all.” + 
“You!” Fisher looked sharply at his daughter.. “You're. : 
not pregnant, are you?” l 
She almost laughed. “Of course not!” ; 
Fisher kissed her cheek. “But I wouldn't mind, you 
know.” 
_ Research could not halt for premonitions. ‘Janet stood _ 
` a dozen yards from the shiny, efficient-looking helicop- 
ter, hugging herself as she watched the two men climb 
into the plastic cab and fasten belts. The feeling was 
strong; the dread of the night had not vanished with a 
bright sun. 
Ken waved, a flash of white teeth, then the metal bug - 
was lifting, turning, beating its mechanical way into the 
shimmering distances. 
Janet took a deep, shuddering breath, gritting her - 
teeth. Get hold of yourself, girl, she told herself. It was. 
-. an ordinary test. Ken and her father had worked on- 
. many of them before. Why should she now, she of all . 
people, be visited with such dreadful feelings of danger? 
It was unscientific. Such thoughts belonged in the Mid- 
_ dle Ages with fortunetellers, the sopann a and great 
slavering dogs howling at midnight. : 
The awful thing was, despite the assurances to her- | 
self, the bright sunlight, the feelings persisted. She was. ` 
- more afraid than she had ever been in her life. 


The throbbing helicopter traveled northeast across the 
clear desert ay for approximately sixty miles, 2 
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_ “As the crow flies,” the pilot said, “only no crows out 
_ here. Sixty miles as the buzzard flies . . . if he takes his 
__ lunch with him.” 

They had smiled at that joke before. Ken gazed down 
at the low ranges of rocky hills, dotted with sagebrush, 
- Gray sand spilled from the sloping sides of arroyos and 
light reflected from rocks. He could see weedy grass and 
an occasional dust devil. But he saw no dnimals, not even 
a jack rabbit, in the unchanging, peaceful land, He 
_ thought of old Joe Eagle. No animals in the basin, he’d 
_ said, The basin was approaching now. 

The basin was roughly fifty miles across, a huge, very 
. slightly depressed area, dotted with low hills and a few 
steep conical peaks. Speech was difficult in the cab, so 
- Ken kept his eyes on the ground. He examined the 
brush, the shady spots, but he saw no animals. Well, that - 
. didn’t mean they weren't there, of course. He smiled 
slightly. How many Indian legends were there in the 
world—millions? Probably. 

. They came round in a half circle to the project’s obser- 
vation post, and the pilot brought the chopper down, 
light as a quail’s feather, on a large expanse of flat rock. 
There were several low, shedlike, unpainted buildings at 
its edge, and a large trailer, nestling for shade under a 
shale overhang. A crew had leveled and partially paved 
the rock shelf to make a copter landing area, so that its 
‘comings and goings would not raise a constant dust 
cloud in the air. - 

Ken climbed from the cab, feeling the heat of the des- 
ert rising, though it was still early. He waved casually to 
a half-dozen construction men; they had already started 
dismantling the buildings to haul them away. The proj- 
ect’s work was nearly finished and the large staff would 

` soon be terminated. *- Fs as 
- The test shot was due in a matter of hours. 
_. Dr. Fisher, lugging his ever-present leather cases, 
. ducked. under the chopper’s revolving blades and gazed 
toward the spidery tower, barely seen against the metal-_ 
lic sky. Ken followed the shorter man, gazing at his. 
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watch. He aiea where the repone were. This : was 
their day. 

A number of passenger cars, more than the usual num- — 

ber, were parked far to the right in a.cleared area; some 

` of them must be press cars. Men came and. went. from 
the construction outfit, experts in various fields, so it was 
hard to tell. All the construction had been let out to pri- 
vaté firms on bidding; they had built all the under- 
ground bunkers, line ‘and equipped them, scraped an 


-. eighty- mile-long road to the highway, and out to the 
` tower site, then erécted the tower. This wasn’t the most 
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important atomic test shot in history—maybe there 
weren't many reporters interested, 

“Let me take those cases,” he said to Fisher. They. 
went into a large shed and took the elevator, an open- 
- case affair. Two security men saluted. 

“I suppose IIl have to make a statement,” Fisher said. - 
“Looks like they've got the press and photogs in one of 
the rooms.” ~ : ; 

Ken:said, “D’you mind if I skip it?” 

“No, go ahead, get into your suit. TII handle ’em.. 
~ What's Janet worried about?” 

He was perceptive, Ken thought. Fisher was a short, 
“very slim and bespectacled: man, almost a typical small- 
town math teacher—except that his achievements had 
won him not only a Nobel Palas but a Time cover por- 
trait as well. 

“She’s been having premonitions of danger,” Ken said, 
thinking the. words sensational as he uttered them. He 
noted the other's quick glance, light glinting from = 
glasses i in the sudden gloom of the dusty shaft. 

“Hmm, curious,” Fisher grunted. “For her.” 
The elevator bumped to a halt and the door clanged 


“Not indigestion?” Fisher asked, not commenting on ` 
. the danger. Janet was a level-headed girl as a rule, 
Ken said, “I don’t think so.” Bei 
Workers passed, and one of the assistants stopped with 
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a series of ets for Dr. Fisher, aa a sheaf of re- 
ports. Ken went on, past the concrete room where the re- 


`» porters lounged, One hurried out, “You're Dr. Bryan, 


„arent you?” 

“Yes,” Ken said. “Dr. Fisher will be along in a 
: moment.” ; 

He passed through the security gate and deposited the 
leather cases in Fisher’s office. There was plenty of bustle 
today. Lighting a cigarette, he thought to go back, to lis- 
` ten to what Fisher had to say. Usually a severe, calculat- 
ing man, Fisher often turned on the charm for the press, 
even though he knew they described him as an unemo- 
tional machine. Dr. Fisher was aware of the power of the’ 
written word and tried to keep on the right side of the 
reporters. Oftimes it helped when the matter of appro- 
priations came up. 

Ken went through a stack of reports, initialing and 
reading items. He conferred with assistants, but 
everything was ready. All major décisions had been made. 

. He and Fisher planned well—perhaps-that was part of 
the secret. They got the assignments, and usually made 
` certain politicians look good. He stared at the blue-lined ~ 
plan of the bunkers and the maps of the immediate des- 
ert area taped to the gray wall. The atomic bomb had 
been placed directly under the tower, two hundred feet 
down, four miles away. Instruments of all kinds were lo- 
_ cated at optimum points, marked on the map plans in 
red circles, with neat lettering. This particular under- ‘ 
ground explosion: was expected to reveal a great deal 
about the nature of the earth’s structure—stress and. 
strain data. And the job was almost done. 
. He thought about Janet. He was not at all accustomed 
to her nightmares. It was unlike her, all right. He 
mashed the cigarette out and went down the hallway to 
the press room. 

A reporter had just asked, “Dr. Fisher, what can you 
tell us about the purpose of today’ s-test shot?” 

“We're interésted_in seismic stresses,” Fisher said, smil- 
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ing. “This spot was chosen a year ago because a couple 
of wildcatters looking for oil discovered a large cavern ` 
. several hundred feet down—think of it as a great bubble 
in the earth’s. crust—where we've placed the ae We. 
want to know if the chamber will act as a—well, as a 
resonator. We expect to find out if the resonator will in- 
crease the seismic effect caused by the charge.” — 
“Fisher was being charming, all right, so smiling ‘and 
gracious that several of the busy assistants winked at 
each other as they paused briefly at the door of the room. 
Ken edged around the corner, into the room, listening to 
the questions and watching the photographers work ` 
_ quickly -and deftly, elbowing each other out of the way 
for specially desired angles. 
` He stiffened when one of the reporters, a smallish 
blond man, asked, “What about the legend, doctor? Does 
it bother you?” - 
Fisher seemed genuinely surprised. “Legend?” 
` “Well, superstition.” 
`- “The first I've heard of it. What superstition?” 
_. Another reporter spoke, “More like a taboo, Dr. 
Fisher. The Indians consider this basin area taboo, or sa- 
cred or something.” 
~“Oh? That must have been a long time ago.” 
‘Ken wondered if Fisher was acting. Hadn’t he talked 
to old Joe Eagle? - 
A reporter said, “Then you don’t think your explosion 
will anger the gods?” 
_ “I sincerely hope not,” Fisher said solemnly. “And I 


trust you gentlemen will print my words in large type so © 


the gods can read them easily. We intend no desecration 
or harm.” Z 

Ken slipped from the room during the chuckles. Trust 
a reporter to dig up an old legend. They would probably 
embellish it to spice their stories. He lit a cigarette and- 


went down the hall. Nothing had yet occurred, out of the ` . 


ordinary, during the building of the bunkers and during : 
the time that all the million and one details of the atomie 
shot had been prepared. - 
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He sighed, thinking of Janet again. And nothing would 
happen now. 
- -He began to get into the protective suit. 


Chapter Four 


At the hotel, Janet found herself unable to relax: She 
had watched the helicopter vanish in the distance then, 
since it was still relatively early, had gone inside and 
tried to close her eyes. ; 

It was impossible. Sleep would not come; she felt an 
“> odd uneasiness, a sense of something impending—of 

. course this was the day of the shot, but was that it? She 
` felt the most strange double identification as if, in some ` 
crazy way, she was in two places at once. . 
She rose from the bed and began to pace. “Get hold of 
yourself, girl,” she said aloud. “This isn’t like youl” +- 
_ It was eerie, the feeling that a part of her was ‘far 
away—and in danger. 
~~ “Look at it, examine it,” she said to herself in ‘the: mir- ` 
ror. “Understand it.” >s 

Part of me is in danger, she thought. Ken, of course, 
and my father. There is always some danger inan atomie ~ 
blast, despite the elaborate precautions. Reasonable? 

“Yes,” she said aloud, “that must be it.” 

But then, why hadn't she been disturbed before? They 
have made other shots just as dangerous, she told herself, 
Am I growing up . . . thinking more of others than of 
myself? Is that what being truly mature means? 

But why did she feel a part of herself far away _some- . 
how? 

` That was too disturbing. Unable to put her mind at 
a. she. snatched up a pair of sunglasses and went out- 
‘side 

The air was warm, and far down the highway heat 
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waves were shimmering over the roadbed. Across the 


highway, a wind elas dust and heat across the ~ 


brush died out as suddenly as it had sprung up. 

She walked aimlessly, fingering the. beautiful crystal 
stone Ken had given her, trying to think of little things, 
trifles, unimportant events. Why must her mind always 
work? 5 : 

- A puppy ran from one of the tiny roadside-shops to. 
bark playfully at her, and she welcomed the diversion.. 
She knelt to pet the tiny bundle of white fuf which 
growled in an absurd imitation of a grown dog, and pre- 
tended to bite her fingers. She rose and laughed with 
pleasure as the puppy ran clumsily around her, this way 
and that, yapping happily. . 
_ She was suddenly startled to see Joe Eagle facing her. © 

“Ohl” she exclaimed. “You surprised me.” 

The old Indian did not apologize, but stared into her _ 
eyes. “You must not let your husband do this thing . . .~ 


you must do everything possible to prevent it, for the ` 


_ sake of all of us.” ae - 
Janet frowned, staring back. “But I can’t stop him!” . 


She could see the old man was quite sincere, but was he ~~ 


-entirely sane? 
“There is a prophecy—handed down from father to son 
among my people. The prophecy said that one day a 


stranger would cause thunder in the earth—and that -. 


thunder would bring forth evil from deep in the ground 
—that it would Kill.” a 
“I can’t stop him,” Janet said in a reasonable voice. 
- “The test shot is scheduled for today—as I’m sure you . 
know if you read the papers.” Her voice- hardened. “I 


think you're trying to frighten me—I’m sure you know 


it's an atomic blast. Your story about thunder in the... 


earth is merely to—” ; 
“Where did you get that stone?” Joe Eagle asked. He 
was staring at the polished jewel dangling ftom its deli- — 
“cate chain. es 
Janet backed away. “My husband gave it to me—a 
long time ago.” It disturbed her the way he was staring ~ 


- aț it, as though the bauble was his property that she had 
stolen. Janet lied again. “He bought it in Africa.” 
He looked at her in a curious way, eyes crinkling, not 
“in. humor but weariness. “I told-you of the young man 
who went down into the bowels of the earth and.who re- 
- turned a living dead man. It is told that when he died he 
“possessed such a‘stone of many-colors.” 
“Wh-what happened to it?” Janet asked. 
“No one dared touch it and it was left where he died.” _ 
Janet looked toward the desert, biting her lower lip. 
“Yes,” Joe Eagle said. “In the basin . . . where they 
~ are to open the earth again.” 
“In less than’an hour,” Janet whispered. 


Chapter F ive 


- Dr, Fisher, hunched over the control panel checking . 
instruments and readings, seemed like a modern Merlin _ 
casting spells with the aid of a cauldron and various 
magical addenda. : 
“Zero minus five minutes,” said the loudspeaker, echo- 
ing Fisher's instructions. 3 £ 
Other technicians moved from board to board. There 
was no haste, and’no nervousness here, Ken noted with 


` „satisfaction. The long months of preparation were culmi-. 


nating at a point only five minutes away. It would be an - 
entirely gratifying end to a well-directed project. He and 
Dr. Fisher would receive a great deal of credit from col- _ 
leagues—but the public would probably never know: 
their names or remember them, despite the Time cover- 


-_- of Dr. Fisher. 


“Zero minus four minutes.” ` 
Ken moved closer to Fisher, watching the older man 
as he had been observing him for many years. Richard 
Fisher, in his estimation, was one of the unsung greats of 
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“the Atomic Age. Together they had supervised many - 
atomic blasts, but never one in such a cavern as this shot. ~ 
The cavern could amplify the blast in several ways, per- - 

haps one they had. overlooked—they didn’t know for 

sure. 

Automatic instrutnents could also break down, and 

- did, sometimes at critical moments. Ken therefore had 
_elected to go to the blast site immediately after the ex- - 
plosion. Certain radiation tests were important before 
‘much time had elapsed. He waited, overly warm in the 
- heavy suit. _ 

` “Zero minus three minutes.” 

Dr. Fisher engaged in low-voiced conversation with - 
several of the technicians. An aide brought Ken the . 
heavy, lead-soled boots and Ken smiled his thanks, He - 
would put them on later in the jeep. 

` ` “Zero minus two minutes.” ai ; 

He watched a technician throw a switch that started — 
all the automatic cameras. From now on all cameras— - 

some inside the blockhouse peering out through ports, - 
“some on near-by hilltops—would record everything that. . 

occurred. 

“Zero minus one minute.” 

. Ken gazed-at Dr. Fisher. The man’s calmness was 
monumental. No one knew better than Ken how long 

_ Fisher had worked for this moment, how many theories ` 
had evolved and been discarded, or rethought, and how 
_tmany of Fisher’s beliefs hung on the outcome of this par- 

ticular shot. Yet Fisher seemed matter-of-fact; it was all 
routine. 

_» Fisher's finger went out to the firing button. 

“Zero. minus forty-five seconds.” ğ 

Ken walked to the thick, glassed-in slot that provided 
the only direct view of the blast area. Several technicians 

. gathered about him. The thin-legged tower, scarcely 
; Seen against a gray desert haze four miles away, wavered” 
in the heat shimmer. . ; 

“Zero minus twenty seconds.” > ; 

“Well,” someone said behind him, “if the Indians had - 
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legends about this place, we're staring one of our own 


today.” - 

“Zero minus ten seconds... nine... eight... 
seven... six... five...-four...three...two...one 
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Ken felt himself holding his breath. Nothing happened 
out there, nothing at all—oh yes. The tower was slowly 
moving upward, the earth rising with it. A babble of 
voices broke out around him, but Ken heard only the 
chattering sound of it. What a fascinating sight! The 
earth rose, like a huge brown cake in a gigantic oven— 
humping up and slowly receding. 

_ Then the rumble of it—a roar—reached them, and at- 

' almost the same time, an earth tremor. They had been 
warned to expect a slight earthquake effect, but the 
bunker Soke and swayed like a small ship in a storm. 

-Ken found himself hurled against a wall, protected by - 
his suit, but shaken up. He fell to the floor, unable for a 
few seconds to control his movements. The technicians 
were flung about like rag dolls. 

“Dr. Fisher!” Ken yelled, forcing himself against the . 

wall, bracing his back, looking around. Then he grinned, ~ 

seeing the small scientist unharmed. Fisher had grasped: 
and hung onto a steel brace and was smiling like a gentle - 
gargoyle. : 

The quake subsided very quickly; Ken struggled to his 
feet and stared through the slot. The tower had disap- 

- peared entirely. The horizon was irregular now where it 
‘had stood, not as smoothly rounded, but no higher than 
before. i 
Fisher pointed, calling to him, “On your way—” The 
_ Others gathered about the slight man, congratulating 
him. Ken reached for a quick handshake, grabbed up his 
heavy helmet, and hustled out. _~ i 
_ People yelled congratulations at him as he walked out- 
side. The sparkling dust was sifting down as he got into . 
the jeep and was driven toward the blast site. The driver, 
`a young, long-haired assistant named Botsford, had vol- 
- unteered for the job and was dressed also in protective 


. clothing and helmet. They looked, Ken thought, like a 
_ couple of astronauts out for a spin. i a 

The air was heavy with dust as they approached the. 
area, almost as dark as night.-Dust would doubtless be 
drifting and settling for days. 

Ken’s head turned; the Geiger counter was screaming. 
The radiation point was high; the level had risen quickly 
above the danger zone. He said a silent prayer to the 
manufacturer of the protective suits they both wore. 
Without them they'd be receiving lethal doses of radio- - 
activity. The driver nodded toward him, eyes solemn 
behind the thick eye shield, He slowed the jeep almost to . 
a crawl. It was becoming difficult to go sews a 

The earth was seared and battered, the air so thick 
with dust that it was necessary to continually clean the 
eye shields, They were approaching an outpost of hell, it 
seemed. Obviously the underground shot had blown out 
somewhere—as expected, perhaps even a larger hole 
than expected—and room-sized chunks of raw stone 
were scattered here and there. Ugly crevices had opened -` 
in the earth, zigzagging in every direction. Botsford put 
the jeep in four-wheel drive and drove steadily forward, _ 
~ over and around the chunks and the harassed earth. fis 
/ “Hang on.” Botsford’s. voice sounded in his ear through 

_ the built-in transmitter. : 

Dr, Fisher’s calm voice clicked in. “Take your time— 
take your time. How’s the radiation level?” ; 

“Very high,” Ken said. “Were approaching a massive 
hole—it looks to be a depression really. I wish we hada 
wind machine to clear the dust and dirt away. .. .” Sar 

They bounced for another five minutes, jolting and 
_ Straining as the engine roared and throbbed. Then Bots- 
ford slowed and stopped on the sloping rim of the gentle 
crater. He cleaned the eye pieces. Sve 

“Maybe we can drive to near the bottom—” He stood 
and peered over the windshield. 

- “Don't take any chances,” Fisher’s voice said, thin and 
reedy in the headphones. “Let me see it on the screen.” 
Ken swiveled the television camera on its mounts, 
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pointing the lens down the slope toward the bottom. He 
switched it on. “We holed the roof of the cavern.” - 

Fisher made noncommittal sounds as the camera 
_ panned across. the area,-up and down the shattered land- - 
scape. 

Carry on,” Fisher said at last, and Ken motioned to 
the driver. The jeep moved slowly down the slope, into 
an area relatively clear of dust and debris. Ken checked 
the automatic instruments mounted on the vehicle; these | 
sent back data to the post. The Geiger counter continued 
its insane rattle. _ 

When the jeep reached its farthest possible range, 
Botsford braked and switched off. “This is as far as we 
go in the iron machine, sir.” : 

There was a lip ahead of them, a drop to a further bot- 
tom perhaps twenty feet down. Ken pointed the camera - 
as he crawled from the car. ‘TI have a closer look.” . 

He advanced to the drop; it was sheer and dangerous- 
looking. He frowned at the rocky floor below. Botsford - 
was panning the camera behind him, and he could hear 
Dr. Fisher’s thin voice calmly discussing the terrain. 

He went back for the light steel ladder the jeep car- 
ried, and slid it down the nearly perpendicular wall. 
Hooking instruments to his belt, waving to Botsford, Ken 
climbed down slowly and cautiously, switching on his 
helmet lamp. 

“It’s like another world down here,” he said as calmly . 
as Fisher would have done. “Most of the blast force went 
ver The stone is cracked everywhere, but the floor 

where I’m standing is apparently stable. Pm having no, 
trouble walking.” Sere 

He took rock and soil samples, feeling like one of the 
moon astronauts, and noted radiation readings: He made 
photographs of the crevices that had been formed; they 
clearly revealed the stress patterns set up by the blast. 
Slides had occurred everywhere and he had to be careful . 
where he placed his feet. The light was dim and it 
-wouldn’t do to turn an ankle, fall, and rip the suit. ; 
- Glancing back, he could no longer see Botsford. He 
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was at the furthest curve of the bottom pit, in an area of 
greater earth and rock slides and thick, broken over- - 
hangs. He stepped very cautiously indeed; it was a far 
more dangerous place to be in-than he liked. 

Then, as he turned to go, his eye fell on the box, 

The. sight of it, a rectangular object, dull and almost 
~ black in color, startled him. It was a far-too-precise thing 

to be of natural origin. It had to be man-made. 4 

But it was totally impossible that a man-made object 
could be here in a fresh blast crater in the center of a vir- 
gin mountain! = 

Clumsy in heavy gloves, his hands shook as he tu 

at the box. It was incredibly heavy. Probably. ind bs 

thought, his thick fingers picking at what were obviate 
remains of a grayish, concretelike substance that still ad- 
~ hered. Had the box been encased in concrete? Fantasticl 
- There was no seam visible to his blurred vision; he 
~- could not open the box here at any rate, Radiation con- 
_ tamination might destroy what was inside. Also, he could 
-not report his find on the radio band; he must report it to ~ 
Dr, Fisher in secrecy ... it was Fishers decision, all ` 
right. The idea of finding the box almost numbed him. 

His helmet beahr was growing weaker and smaller. 
Ken peered around. There seemed to be an open cham- 
ber beyond the next rock slide, only yards distant. If it 
wasn’t a chamber it was a freakish construction caused 
by the blast which had left the overhangs. His wavering 
light barely reached that far. 

Botsford was calling him. Ken realized that the other's 
‘voice had been insistent in his ear for a full minute. The — 
heart-pounding excitement caused by finding the er 
_ sible object had distracted him completely. 

He mumbled, “I’m coming back now. . . 

He hesitated. He should go across the slide and inves- 
tigate there, under one of the menacing overhangs. Bit-. 

- _ ing his lip in indecision, he knew the overhang could fall 

“and bury anything—how could there be anything there? 

But the light was very weak; his hands \ were a in- 
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side the gloves and the box was heavy as hell: What a. 
find! . : 
“TII come back,” he muttered, turning away. 
“What?” Botsford called. SS és 
“Nothing—I’'m coming back,” Ken said. He stumbled 
toward the steel ladder. 


It had been necessary to swear Botsford to secrecy on . 
the return trip in the jeep. The driver was astounded by 
~ the find. Ken left Botsford to guard the box, and to wrap 
` it in canvas rolls for concealment from other eyes. 

He went through the decontamination process and 
talked briefly with Dr. Fisher in private. Ken could see 
that Fisher could scarcely believe what he had been told. — 

¢They flew in the helicopter, he and Fisher alone with — 
` the pilot, from the observation post to the landing spot ` 
by the motel. Ken could make no further report because 
of the pilot's presence, and Fisher fussed and moved rest- 
lessly the entire trip. 

A find of inestimable importance! But it didn’t make 
sense—scientific sense. : 

Dr. Fishers abrupt and unexpected departure from | 
the bunker had caused a furor among the reporters, : 
Fisher sent an assistant to announce that he had found it ` 
`, imperative to leave for a medical examination of Dr. Ken 

Bryan who had’ been exposed in the cavern to fantastic 
amounts of radiation. It seemed to quell speculation for 
the time being. oe 

None of the reporters speculated on an unusual find in 
the cavern. It occurred to no one. 

Ken put the box, with other material, into the helicop- 
‘ter under the eyes of reporters. They were told, by Dr. 
Fisher, that he was transporting rock and soil:-samples to 

the lab for a preliminary analysis—samples with a higher 
than usual radiation count. No one gave them a-second’ 
glance. ` 

In Fisher’s car, in the short journey to the old ware- 

. house converted to a laboratory, Ken gave his chief a re- | 
port on the find. 
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Fisher said, “It appears to be a lead box?” He was in- 
credulous, suppressing his excitement. “How could it be 
a box?” 

“Tt is a box, and lead. was known to the ancients, of . 
course. It’s heavy enough to be lead—and it certainly -. 
- isnt gold.” 

“How old does it appear?” . 

Ken could only shrug. “The¥e are no markings that I 
could see.” 

At the lab they went quickly inside, locking the doors. 
Ken. lifted the mysterious box to a bench and the two 
men stared at it. His gloves on, Dr. Fisher brushed at the 
whitish substance which still clung to the surface of the 

black metal. 

Fea Yes it appears: to be concrete or cement—” He turned 
the box over. “Hmmm, no markings, as you said.” 

The question hung in the air between them—-how had 
this perfectly shaped box come to be in the underground 
cavern? 

“Absolutely incredible!” Fisher murmured. ; 

With the remaining bits of the ancient cement cloacae 
off and preserved, the dull surface of the box reflected 
nothing. It seemed immutable as time itself. 

“Not heavy enough to be solid,” Fisher said, “but no 
seam.” 

They examined it with a magnifying glass, uiiable to 
pick out a seam. 

“Put it in a vise,” Ken suggested. “We can saw off. 
layers from one end.” ; 

Fisher nodded. “Good idea” 

` It took nearly an hour, four slices to a half inch, work- 

ing as carefully as they could. : 
___ Inside, as they peered at the open end, was a brown. 

- object like hard pasteboard. Ken poked, shining a power- 
» ful light on it. “It’s another inner box; I think.” 
_ It slid out and thumped on the bench: It was an inner 
box—a tough persis covering. Fisher cut it away like 
a surgeon. 
Inside the covering was a book. 
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“A book!” Dr. Fishers voice held enormous surprise,- 
“This must be thousands of years old—and yet it can’t 
bel” His finger traced a raised design on the brownish 
leatherlike’ cover. It was a design like nothing Ken had“ 
ever seen before, a strange symbol, obviously of some in- 
et and not just abstract, but nevertheless indeciphera- ` 

-ble - 

-Fisher went over the cover with extreme care. 
“Remarkable condition,” he murmured, “encased in lead, 
sealéd in the probably impregnated cardboardlike fabric, 
it has withstood all that’s appened to it. 

Ken leaned closer as Dr. Fisher gently lifted the book's 
cover. The pages were made of some strange, flexible, 
and very durable material—like vellum in some respects, 
like sheet plastic in others—and on ‘every page there 
were lines of strange symbols. : 
“Hmmm. I've studied the structures of many lan-: 

ae ” Fisher said, “but I've never seen anything like 


mee ae knew his father-in-law had been a cryptology ad- 
~> viser in-intelligence work also. “What do you think it 
means? Not the writing—but the fact that we‘found “it 
where it had no right to be. . ... 

Fisher shook his head. “It could be the most important .. 
find of the century—like the Dead Sea Scrolls, I suppose, - 
or more. It could be an indication that another intelli- 
gent people once visited or lived on this planet.” 

Ken carefully turned the surprisingly resilient pages of 
the mysterious book. “You'll want to turn it over “to the 
scientific community—" ; 
- “Hmmm.” Fisher said. ; 

Ken glanced at the othēř. Fisher had an: shod look on 
his léan face, The older man did not have what is called 
a mobile face; it was often difficult to read, but the ex- 
pression Ken thought he saw there now was one of such 
pure intensity that Ken felt vaguely disturbed. It was as 
_ though he had disturbed his father-in-law at some ; 
- guarded or intimate moment. And the look was instantly 
banished. 


‘ 
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Fisher said, in a low-voice, “Let us tell no one—until 
‘we know more. It is always wiser to be quite sure of _ 
one’s ground before making what could be unsettling ~ 
declarations.” 

“Unsettling? You don’t think there’s a possibility of 
hoax?” 

“No, certainly not. You found the box where you said 
you did—under the circumstances—I do not question 
that for an instant.” 

“But if we delay. . 

Fisher's voice eae “We say nothing for the time - 
being.” He looked at the book. “I will do my best to 
effect a translation so we know—” He paused. “Please do 
; not even mention it to Janet.” 

Ken nodded, shrugging. An unexpected development, 
and rather unscientific, he thought, but Fisher was the 
boss. “Yes, of course, ” he said. “If you wish it that way.” 

“I think it wise.” Fishers fingers drummed on the 
book's cover. “This Bots—whaťs his name? The driver— 
can you trust him?” 

“Botsford. We have to.” 

“Yes, I suppose you're right. But I suggest you check 
him from time to time. The pressure may be too much— 
keep him reminded. If newsmen get wind of what you 
found today there'd be no end of it. It'd go hard with us 
too.” 


Ken was slightly surprised. The wily old man was __ 


making him a full partner in the secrecy. 

“And we'd lose control,” Fisher said. “Trust-me, my 
boy 

fie had no choice. It was astonishing that Fisher 

would attempt to solve such an enormously important 
puzzle alone, but then Fisher was often an inscrutable 
and surprising little man. = _. 

Ken asked, “Where will you keep it then?” 

Dr. Fisher pursed his lips, gazing about the room. 
“This is as good a place as any for the moment, Ill lock 
the book in the safe when I’m not eee using it. I can 
copy each page as I yo so that. .-. . so the book itself 
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- will not be where it can be seen or found.” He ran a © 

nervous hand through his gray, thinning hair. “If no one 
-knows it’s here. . . . He sighed and looked: hard at Ken. 

` “IEI make the: work at the OB more difficult if you re 
not there.” 

“Yes, but I can’t be at two places at the same time. 

You're perfectly capable of handling what remains. W 
absence will be noted, but PI think of something . 
you can help there.” 

“All right. I suggest we search the pit where this book 

came from—” 
_ “You must do that absolutely alone!” Fisher’s voice ' 
was sharp. “Next time I'll drive the jeep. For the time 
being, have the area cordoned off, wait for the radiation | 
‘to subside a bit. There’s no- hurry, of course. No one’s 
~ going there.” 

Ken thought of the overhang, but decided. not. to 
‘argue. He'd have to assume more duties at the observa- 
tion post while Fisher stayed in the lab. They might not 
get back to the pit for weeks. 

-He said, “You consider the book that compelling— 
after all, it’s been there some time.” 

Fisher grunted, his fingers fussing nervously. “f con- 
fess, I can’t wait: It may be the most important find the 

“world has—” He broke off and smiled. “Indulge me, my. 

y” 


-. Janet’ had seen the helicopter approach and land. She 

had thought it-a routine trip and had been surprised to 
': see her father and Ken emerge and get into Fishers car. _ 
The radio had carried news of the blast. An assistant . 


had phoned her when Ken had arrived back from the pit, 


but it was a relief to see him safe. She didn’t want him to . 
know how concerned she had been. 

According to the radio news, the blast had gone off ac- 
cording to plan, entirely routine. The announcer had 
spent little time on it. Atomic tests were not the news. . 
they had once been. Janet was puzzled why Ken and her - 
father had returned to the lab at an uncommon hour, but 
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the terrible worry she had felt while Ken had been at the 
site was gone. Her relief overshadowed everything else. 
She forced herself to swim in the motel pool, to chat. 
with other wives staying at the motel, and she listened to 
the radio with half an ear for further news. Nothing ` 
more came. She wanted to phone the nearby lab, but she 
managed to stay away from a telephone. Ken would be 
busy; she didn’t want him to think her a foolish or flut- 
tery woman. The afternoon dragged by. 
- When Ken returned to the motel at last, she was so in- 
tent on hiding her fears, appearing normal and relaxed, 
greeting him in an ordinary way, that she did not detect 
the suppressed excitement in him. If she did detect 
something, she put it down to the experience of the blast. 
He had been building toward this day for months. 
She went to bed later with a feeling that all would be = 
different now. The test bomb had gone off on schedule 
. and nothing out of the ordinary had occurred. Her wild 
fears were allayed and tranquilized. Even recollections of 
old Joe Eagle and his gloomy interest in the strange 
stone necklace she wore about her neck didn’t disturb 
cher. ‘As she placed the bauble on her bedside table, she 
“was sure she would not dream the same horrible dream™ 
again. > ; 
. But she.woke screaming—two hours after midnight. 


Chapter Six 


_In-the crater that had been formed by the atomic 
blast, in the dark cavern revealed by the explosion, an 
unseen rockslide rattled. Dirt -and sand slithered and - 
rocks spewed down from the steep side of the pit, un- 
heard in the still night. : - : 

Under a sawtoothed overhang that concealed it from 
eae 


the humpbacked moon, in the depths of the cavern, the 
heavy lid of a coffin-shaped stone chest lifted. Rocks and- 
_ dirt cascaded. from it and sound rumbled as the heavy 
covering was laboriously trundled aside. The lid gave- 
way grudgingly, then dropped with a reverberating clat- 
ter, For a long time all was still again. ; 

Then, from the ancient sarcophagus rose a huge, shad- 
owy form; a man-shaped form. As it sat up, it seemed to 
glow with a barely discernable bluish luminescence. 

‘The form slumped, then rose upright again. From 
somewhere far away on the desert, in the region where 
living things still dwelt, came the wailing bark of a coy- 


ote, and the heavy figure turned its head slightly as 


though listening. 
High in the dust-laden sky, night birds altered their 
flights to give the dark basin an even wider berth, crying 
out harshly. The silky dust settled, powdering the sage; 
. some of it would drift thousands of miles, propelled by 
lofty air currents, : 

The human guards, miles from the blast center, stirred 
restlessly before fires or slept fitfully in parked campers ` 
alongside the roads which appeased e basin. They - 
were there to warn off hunters, hikers, or the curious, ` 
. Signs had been posted everywhere: “Radioactivel Do 

` Not Enter!” S 

The shadowy, twisted man-thing climbed from the an- 
cient casket. Its movements were clumsy, stiff, and awk- 
ward. Pausing again and again, as if to survey the 
strange facts of its surroundings, it seemed for a time to 
be confused. 

Looking up at the pale blob of moon, it growled throat-- - 
ily. Its form was clothed in garments that were almost 
rags, garments which no longer fit its malignant growths, 
its twisted limbs ‘and arms, _ = 

It returned to the stone resting place, and seemed to 
search among the earth slides, slowly at first, then with 
frantic motion, head turning this way and that, flinging 
rocks and sand about, growling. The frenzied Be 


went on for a long period, and with a strength born of 
‘desperation, the creature moved fantastic amounts of 
earth and rock. ~ 25 i 

Finally a series of throaty snarls came from the huge - 
creature, sounds of anger and frustration. It could not ` 
find what it searched for. Picking up heavy rocks, it 
hurled them in all directions, slamming many down on 
the stone sarcophagus, breaking them to bits. 

‘Then it stared at length, seemingly in wonder, in a 
kind of glowering concentration, at the night sky as 
though puzzled. Perhaps it began to realize it was no. 

_. longer encased in the stone casket . . . that there was no _ 
longer anything between it and the dark bowl of sky. 

The creature began then to plod sluggishly upward, - 
climbing the treacherous sloping walls of the cavern, the 

- walls of the blast hole. It stood finally on the rim of the 
crater, surveying dully the shadowy desert which lay si- 
lent and barren in all directions. mere 

It walked forward, almost aimlessly, for a long stum- 
bling while. = 

Then a sound came from the creature, like a primeval 
grunt, A tiny, wavering light, a distant campfire light, 

- caught the creature’s attention for a moment, then was 
- passed over. It had sensed something else. From some-. 
where in the distance came a beat—a pulsebeat—a 
scarcely felt emanation beckoning—beckoning. <.. -+ 

The creature grunted again, head swinging slowly — 
from side to side. It was tall and stooped, its features 
deeply shadowed, seamed; and horribly eroded, human - 


—yet inhuman. The ravages of an ancient calamity, a. . 


fearful disease, had twisted and malformed the creature 
until it was bent and distorted, hardly resembling a man 
at all. It was much taller than a human when fully 
upright, but was unable to stand fully erect. 

Added to all this was the effect of the radiation poi- — 
soning, distorting the distortion even more. 

The horrible man-form began to drag its shapeless 
limbs ‘across the desert toward the source of those ema- 
nations it so badly required; _ : : 


Ken Bryan rolled out a bed as janet began to scream. 
He came from a deep sleep, a tired sleep, startled and 
alarmed at the shrieking. He took her into his arms; she 
was trembling violently, in the grip of hysteria. ee 

` took him a long time to soothe her. 
“It was just another bad dream. . . . : 

She clutched him, still trembling, crying. “It didn't end- 
—it hasn’t ended!” 

“What do you niean?” She was awake. 

Janet shuddered, heart beating like a triphammer. “I 


» 


- © can still feel it.” She pressed her fists to her eyes. “I can 


still—” she searched for the word—‘“T can still sense it.” 

Ken was beyond his depth. “You can still sense what?” 

“I don’t know—evil—I can sense something evil!” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” — 

“It’s coming closer—closer!” She buried her head in his 
chest and he could feel her hammering heart against his 
stomach. “I can feel it coming closer!” 

He wished he had a sedative, “What in-God’s name is 
it?” 

_ Janet shook her head. “I don’t know—that’s what — 
makes it so horrible. I don’t know, I don’t know... . .” 

“But what brought it on?” 

“The dream—that same terrible dream. I went down 
the staircase, into the cavern and found the casket— 
She was shuddering so that she had to stop. 

Ken found the hair on his neck prickling. 

“And this time I looked inside!” 

“You looked inside the casket?” 

“Yes, and it was empty!” 

Ken took a deep breath. “Then there was nothing 
. there after all, it was just a—” 

She almost screamed at him. “I knew that whatever 
was inside was on its way—here]” 

“Itis not!” Ken said loudly, holding her very tight. 
“This.is all nonsense, every bit of it. That was a bad ` 
dream and that's all it is. Nothing is coming for you!” 

: Janet moaned. “It's real—I can feel it. I know it Its- 
real, it’s reall” : 
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“All right—but look at it logically. You couldn’t possi- 
bly feel anything of the sort. It is just not possible!” 
She looked up at him, her face tear-stained and drawn. 
“How do you know it’s not?” ae 
-| “Listen, for some reason you're overwrought, Your 
subconscious is running riot—I don’t know why, but its _ 
undoubtedly connected with the test shot.. Well, that 
shot is over now—it’s over. We'll be packing the crew 
off, closing down, and writing finis to the whole thing.” 
Ken tried to smile. “Just tell your subconscious—convince 
it—that everything’s over. Tell it to let you alone.” 

“God, I wish I could{ But the unknown. . ...” 5 

_ Ken sighed, “You've never shown any signs of ESP 
before.” 

“I know—but I was never here before, in this place, at 
this time. These are new—circumstances. Maybe there 
are other factors we know nothing about.” essere 

He petted her, glad that she was talking more ration- 
ally, even though on the same’ crazy subject. He said, 
“Then why don’t I sense this evil you're talking about?” 

“I don’t know, but maybe you're not tuned in to it or“ 

‘something.” 3 ; 

“Tm not, but you are?” Ken almost laughed. “But I'm 
the one who has been going out there on the desert to 
the blast site. You just sit at home here. Shouldn't I be 
the one to be tuned in to anything odd?” 

“How do-I know?” She sounded slightly annoyed, a 
good sign, he thought. 

“Well,” he said, “I won't let it hurt you.”, 

“Im terribly afraid, Ken.” oes 

. “I know you are, darling. But it’s irrational—you can 
see that, can’t you?” He kissed her. “Incidentally, “if 
you're tuned in to this danger, whatever it is, is it also 
tuned in to you?” Z ; 
Janet looked up at him, nodding her head slowly. -` 
“That's why I’m so frightened,” she said in a small voice, 
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-Chapter Seven Be 


Joseph Millet was a man of fifty-one. He had once 
been a dirt farmer, but the small piece of desert he had - 
worked and irrigated had never really produced a living 
for him. He had welcomed the chance to augment his - 
meager income by working as a night watchman at i 
blast site. . 

His companion, Bert Neal, a slightly younger man, 
had been a small-time rodeo rider and later a rodeo : 
hanger-on, His knee had been crushed in ù bad spill, and 
- the subsequent operation-had left one leg a trifle shorter - 
than the other. Having the game leg had done something ` 


.to him—he seemed to want to get away from the crowd - - 


he had known so well, to hide himself out on the desert. 
And now he drank too much, frequently spending much 
of his pay on whisky, a fact he had concealed when he 
` applied for the job with the project. 

Bert Neal was a rather dark, morose man, and damn 
poor company, as Joe Millet sometimes said. After their- 
first. few shifts together, Joe had bought a dog for com- 
pany—although he did not tell Neal that. The mongrel 
dog had helped immensely to bring the two lonely men - 


together. Both found the dog amusing and a welcome — 


change. They talked to the dog, and found themselves : 
talking more often to each other. : 

In company with a crew of men they had spent several ` 
days posting the basin, putting up signs to warn away- 
the public. Then, after the shot, they had taken up a sta- 
> tion on the north edge of a range of small sand hills — 
where an old prospector’s road petered out in a dry hole. 
- There had been a shack there which Millet and Neal 
used for firewood. 

Their job was to patrol many miles of area each day in 
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an attempt to keep people from killing themselves: Each -~ 
night they returned to their base, called G-39 by the Proj- _- 
ect, and slept in.a camper.. There was also a small- 
- bunker which contained sensing devices, feeding infor- 
mation automatically to the main OB. é 

Bert Neal spent an hour chopping kindling, wile 
. Millet prepared their evening meal. He carried the 
` wood, ‘stacking it neatly alongside the bench they used. 
-as a table. “What’s the matter with Dopey?” 

Joe Millet looked around at the dog. “I dunno. He’s 
been whinin’ offn on for a half hour.” 

Neal whistled and Dopey ran to. him. “What's the 
matter, fella?” Neal said, running a hand over the dog's 
back. “Hell, he’s shiverin’. What'd you do thim?” 

Millet turned in surprise. “I didn’t do nothing! I told- 
"you, he’s been whinin’.. Maybe he seen a rattler or some- 


“Ah, a rattler wouldn’t make him act like that.” Neal 
rose to his feet and stared around at the, desert. There ` 
-was nothing out there at all that he could see, He could 
see Only north and east; the sandhills blocked the view in 
_- other directions. The hills were dark and shadowy now; ` 
most of the desert was darkening, cooling off from the 
‘heat. A coyote yipped not far away, and Neal grunted. 
` Maybe a coyote had chased the dog or scared him, 
- - Neal went over to the camper and rooted around for 
his .22 rifle. They were a few miles from the edge of the 


_ +. basin, and there were plenty of coyotes around. 


“Come an’ get it,” Joe Millet called, 

Neal found the rifle, “Coming. . . .” It took another | 
several minutes to find a box of shells, He put them in 
his pocket and went to the bench-table. Joe had the meal 
already sitting there. 

_ “What you want with the gun?” 

- Neal sat, putting the rifle on the end of the bench. “If 
I see me one of them’damn coyotes, I'll put a slug in 
im. 

“He's just got the willies,” Millet said. “Dogs gets | em,” 
_ “What the hell is the willies?” 
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“It’s a—sort of like—well, iste Maybe he ate 
something.”. 
“Did you feed him some—" 

“No I didn’t. I didn’t feed him nothing: ” Joe sighed. 
“Nothing but some meat, the same stuff he always eats. 
It wasn't that.” > 

“Hmmmp,” Neal said. They finished ‘the meal in si- 
lence, washed the dishes, and listened to the news on the 
radio. Joe visited the bunker, making sure everything 


© was in order. Their immediate boss, a man named 


Meyer, was fussy as hell about how the bunker was kept, 

so Joe tried to please him. Maybe the Project would last 

longer than the rumors said it would. Joe Millet liked the 
. pay they gave him for doing his simple chores. 

When he returned to the camper, Neal was petting the 
shivering dog and looking slightly worried. ; 
“He’s still shiverin’,” ; Neal said. “Damn if I don’t think 
it’s gettin’ worse.” ae 

“He's got something,” Joe said with finality. “Maybe _ 
picked up some damn coyote disease out there in the. 
brush.” 

“I think he’s scared,” Neal said. He petted the dog, 
talking to it. “You scared, Dopey? What the hell. you 
scared of?” 

“He ain't scared. He's sick. He got distemper or ` 
something. Tomorrow we can stop somewhere at a vet 
and get him a shot or something. Cure him in a jiffy.” ae 

“Poor damn hound,” Neal said, “you sure got the 
willies.” He rose and picked üp the rifle, pulling out the 
tube. He opened the box of shells and loaded the rifle 
slowly and deliberately as Joe Millet fiddled with the 
radio dial, seeking a clear station. 

“Lotta static tight.” 

“It’s that damn explosion,” Neal Sia 

“How could it be the explosion? What's that got tdo 
with waves—whatever they are?” 

“It does,” Neal said, rising. He walked a few steps 
from the camp, the rifle held ready. “If I see me one of 
them damn coyotes—” He peered around, soap nothing 
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at all. It was very dark—and silent, except for the radio 
music Joe had succeeded in bnngiig: in. Neal sighed and 

“went back. 

They were both ales in the ae: when the dog 

__ began to howl. 

_ Joe Millet woke slowly, hearing aie Saale and: the 
sound of Dopey scratching at the camper door. “What's 
goin’ on—what the hell is that?” 

“Them damn coyotes,” Neal growled. “You shouldn't 
of left him outside.” He struck a match, reached out, and 


lighted a candle. He swung out of bed and shoved his . i 


feet into pants. 
Joe asked, “You gettin’ up?” He consulted his. watch. 
“It’s only midnight.” 
“You gonna let him howl all night for crissakes?” Neal 
_ unlocked the camper door and the dog bounded in, pant- 
-ing and moaning. “Whassamatter wi you, Dopey? 
Whassamatter—whassamatter?” 
_ “God, he sure looks scared,” Joe said, petting the dog 
and talking to it. ~ f 
Neal pulled on a coat, grabbed his rifle and went out- 
- ‘side, peering around for coyotes. The fire they had built 


earlier was still a bed of embers. There had been no .~ 


` wind at all and Joe hadn't bothered dousing it: with 
water. Neal tossed a few sticks on the embers. The danc- 
ing flames showed him nothing. The camp was quiet and 
silent, and nothing moved but his own shadows. 

_ He walked again to the edge of the brush, staring 
around. Maybe Joe was right, and the dog was sick and 
mot scared. Maybe he was scared because he was sick 

_. could dogs be that way? Neal shrugged and turned 
to.go back. 

A doglike animal, swift and‘gray, big tail flipping, ran 
through the camp. Neal was startled. That was a coyotel 
He swung the rifle around, but the coyote had come and 

A gone like a ghost—except for the rapid sound of padding ~ 
eet 

- Neal felt his- heart boating fast. It had been so unex- 
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pected! When he had loaded the rifle he had never really 
‘expected to see and get a shot at a coyote—they were 
very. wary. They kept their distance from men and to 
have one run right through camp was startling. He - 
swung around toward the direction the coyote had come, - 
as though to see another. But there was nothing. 

He heard the sound of the dog moaning and whining, 
and of Joe talking to it. “You're all right, Dopey, youre _ 
all right. 

Neal went to the camper, eyes big. “You see that? -A 
coyote run right through camp!” 

“What!” - 

- “Yehl The bugger damn near went right E 

miegs!” . 

“Whyn’t you shoot im?” 

“Hell, I din’t have no chance to get a shot. You should 

have seen how fast he—” Neal paused, cocking his head. 
- He put a finger to his lips. “You hear that?” 

“I don’t hear nothing.” ; 

Neal motioned, “Keep the mutt quiet.” "He peered 
around; holding the rifle tightly. Was. it a shuffling 
sound? He looked back at Joe who shook his head. 

Neal motioned, and Joe slid out of the camper, cosas. 
the door on Dopey. The dog immediately. began. to 
scratch and whine, as though i in terror. 

“Where's ’at noise coming from?” Neal whispered. 
` “T dunno,” Joe whispered back, peering from side to` 
side. 
“Damn houn’ makes too much racket,” Neal grumbled: 
moving farther from the camper. “Put some wood on the 


~ fire” 


Joe jumped to obe: oy: He scattered the dusty boards 
Neal had cut earlier, looking for small_sticks that would 
burn and blaze up quickly. He tossed a half dozen on the. 
_ embers, then swung around, hearing Neal's shout. Z 
The fire crackled, flames leaping high, feeding on the 
dry slivers. Joe Millet stared . . . he froze in complete 
astonishment. 
Neal was shoning the rifle fired once, futilely, then ; 
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was knocked from Neal’s hand. A huge, thanlike creature 
loomed over Neal, dressed in decaying rags, mouthing* 
- guttural sounds. Neal shrieked, then the creature’s great 
arm smashed down and Neal crumpled. Joe knew, in a 
Kind of dazed stupor, that Neal was dead. : 5 
-> The horrid creature turned toward him. Joe screamed 
—backing, tripping, and sprawling full length on the - 
sand. The thing advanced on him; its frame twisted, ex- 
- cept for its shape there was nothing human about. it—its 
mouth was a crooked gash between scabby, carbuncular 
lips. . ; : 
P But Neal wasnt dead! He moaned, rolling over and 
over, trying to sit up. Joe Millet could hardly breathe; bis 
throat was scratchy, his spine was water. His feet were 
drumming, twitching, but he could not rise, could not 


> run. He saw the creature tum back, toward Neal, 


_ > man-thing. 


growling louder. ; 
Joe shrieked again. The creature bent and grabbed 
Neal by one leg. With a tremendous, surging wrench 
that brought a chilling, agonized scream from Neal, the . 
creature pulled him apart. Blood gushed, drenching the 
Joe gasped, almost unable to accept what his eyes 
showed him. -His vision blurred. The creature was tear- 
ing an arm from Neal’s body—rumbling noises came 
from the depths of its throat. Joe was gasping hoarsely. 
He knew he had to get away, to run. He flopped, legs 
scrambling, trying to get a foothold. He began to cry. ~ 
_ . Then he snatched ‘a glance at the creature. Joe Millet - 
screamed again—the creature was advancing on him. A 
great pain flooded him-and he sank down, unconscious. - 
+ He did not feel the creature smash great arms 
down. ... 3 
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. Janet Bryan sat by the window of the motel, unable to 

sleep. Dawn was sweeping over the desert beyond the ~ 
highway, bringing color to the distant low hills and the 
brush. She could hear Ken’s regular breathing as he 
slept, unaware that she had. moved from the bed. 

She reached for another cigarette, and as she picked 
up the lighter, her finger touched the bauble Ken had ~ 
given her. It was a beautiful stone . . . she slid the chain _- 
about her neck, fondling the polished crystal, sensing — 

. without any ‘conscious awareness, the pulsing warmth 
that came from within it. -` 

‘Her mind seemed to flow to the desert-and for a _mo- 
ment it was a peaceful feeling. She was not immediately 
-aware, so subtly did the sensation creep into her mind, _ 
that she was seeing not only the ordinary things with her 
eyes—the buildings, trees, parked cars around the motel ` 
—but also something more. She slowly became conscious: 
that she was seeing the stunted plants, the brush-covered 

dunes and arroyos of the desert wastes, but from another 
angle—another situation—as though through another's 
eyes. 
“tt was unsettling, and she shook her head as though to 
clear it of the double vision which persisted. Ss : 

Turning her head, she concentrated on Ken, sleeping 
in the bed. The double images disappeared as she 
thought of particular tirnes she and Ken had shared. She 
concentrated hard upon them—and began to breathe | 
easier. È i es 

` But when she looked through the window again at the 
desert, relinquishing her thoughts of Ken, the double im- 
ages reappeared. =: 
_-.. Janet shuddered. It was almost as if she were in two 
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places at once. How ‘could she sense what another mind 
was seeing? That was foolishness . . . impossible. She — 
looked-back at Ken, wishing they could leave this desert, 
get back to the city. She could pack up and go—but Ken 
could not. He had a contract to fulfill. And she had one 
- too in a sense. She must stay with him; if something hap- 
‘pened to Ken, out there at the blast site, while she was in 
the city, she would never forgive herself. 

The double images persisted; she wanted to wake Ken, 
_to take comfort from him and his matter-of-fact saneness, 
“but she knew he needed the sleep. She must cope with 
the problem herself—and he might not entirely believe 
what she told him. 

__ She began to be conscious of a feeling of horror, too. It 

“was a vague thing, undefined, and she turned from the 
window, doing her best to block out the second vision 

. beginning to sense that movement was involved 
somehow—the thing she sensed was coming- slowly . 
- closer, closer . . . closer..And with it—fear. 

Janet stood suddenly, her back to the window. She 
pressed her fists to her temples, hard . . . hard, gritting 
her teeth. Her heart was thumping. She must blot out 
the terrible thoughts, the images. Taking the stone, she 
slashed her palm with its sharp edge, bringing blood. 
The pain made her groan for a moment. 

The reality of pe drove everything else from her 


mind for amoment . . . only a moment. 


The soil and rock samples Ken Bryan had gathered in - 
the blast pit were being examined and analyzed; the 
_ films were being processed, and all data correlated to be- 
: sent to the main lab in the city where computers were 
ready to digest it. 

During the morning, Ken found a moment to slip 
aN to Dr. Fisher’s office. The two men had arrived at 
_ the OB at different times, and he had not seen the direc- 
tor. He rapped lightly at the door marked “Project Di-- 
_ rector, Dr. Richard Fisher”—and entered. 
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Fisher looked up and nodded. He was bent over the 
desk, leafing through a file of papers, looking as though 
he had spent the night on the job. “Lock the door,” he - 


said. 

Ken flipped the lever under the knob and went to the 
desk. “Anything on the book?” 

Fisher took off his glasses, rubbing his eyes wearily. 
“Yes and no. I havert been able to translate any of it yet, 


but I'm beginning to make sense of the alphabet . . . if 


you can call it that. It’s more like a code. It’s one of the 
most complicated and yet sophisticated written lan- 
guages I’ve ever encountered.” 


Ken sat, raising his eyebrows. “Then it’s ‘not primitive 


at allP” 
“Not in the least. It’s as far from primitive as nuclear 
fission is from a flint ax.” 
- “That means it’s from a highly advanced cultare!” Ken 
; thought about the blast pit—the box had been fonni in 
an impossible place. How could it be? 
“More so, perhaps, than ours,” Fisher said. 


“Can you think of any way: that box got where. it was 


- found?” 

Fisher fussed with the papers. “Two possibilities, both 
far-fetched. First, visitors from another world ‘came to 
this planet in the remote past; and second, that sometime 


in earth’s early history, before the ice ages, a highly ad- 


vanced culture existed here.” 
“A civilization so remote, so far in the past, that no 
remnant has been found of it—until now?” 


Dr. Fisher shrugged and smiled slightly. “y admitted 


` _ the theory was far-fetched, I think.” 


“You did,” Ken said, thinking of the old Indian’s leg- 

end of a young man goimg into the bowels of the earth. 
“Can you think of another explanation?” 

Ken shook his: head. “Perhaps when you translate the 
book it will give us some clues.” 

“I hope for more than that, much more than that.” 
Fisher pat! his glasses back on and picked up the papers, 
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“Ken walked-into the main area af ie post, so preoccu- 
pied he did not at first notice the bustle and stir. One of - - 
the technicians, Claude Plummer, a slim, sandy-haired . 
man, touched his arm. 

“Permission to use one of the choppers, sir?” s 

“What? Use a chopper? What in the world for?” 

_ Plummer frowned. “Well, we're getting nd. read-out at 
all on G-39, I think we've got a problem.” 

Ken sorted out G-39 in his mind—one of'the outlying 
bunkers, usually ‘tended by one or two men, serviced 
every few days. “No read- out at allP Since when?” 

“Since last night, sir.” 

“Curious,” Ken said. He went-to the bank of Mistar 
ments that received signals from G-39. Another assistant - 
pointed out the dials. Ken frowned at them; they should 
be indicating the radiation. count, temperatures, ion 
< count, and many other factors. G-39’s dials were blank. 

“Its not us,’ Plummer said. “I’ve checked them ` 
through already. We've got sensitometers, thermometers, 
and a dozen other instruments out there. eae, couldn't , 
_ all malfunction at the same time.” 

“They could if the generator is shot,” an assistant said. 
“Then the watchman would have called in,” Plummer 
_ said. z 
“He has to go five miles for that. . ; 
“Well,” Ken said, looking round at the group, “some- 
things wrong, thaťs obvious.” He nodded toward Plum- 
` mer. “Take a helicopter and go out there.” 


The pilot carried a technician as passenger, a young- 
ster sent by Plummer. It was a short ride, a matter of a 
‘dozen miles or so. The two discussed the previous 
evening’s ball game shown on television. Neither of them 
: -bothered:to scan the desert below. 


Chacie: Nine 


_ The grotesque figure, shuffling slowly across the des- 
ert floor, paused in its dragging gait when it -heard the 
engine and the mechanical beating blades of the helicop- 
ter overhead. i ~ 
Within its. diseased mind, fragments of what had once ` 
been an outstanding curiosity stirred. At a time predat- 
ing earth’s dinosaurs, it had been a scholar. The creature 
did not stop but for a moment, continuing on, pressing 
toward the pulsebeat. Far stronger than the feeble stir- 
ring of an ancient-curiosity was the drive to survive, the 
- instinct to survive; unthinkingly it now knew its only - 
means of life was the object it sought. 
In what remained of its mind was an instinct to com- ~ 
` plete the task set-—how long ago? With survival would 
come. a renewing of that task, a joining with the eleven 
- others buried at the same time in different parts of the 
earth. This instinct was now buried, yet unconscious, 
wang for the precious crystal to give the body renewed 
ê; ; 
It could sense- the slightly stronger emanations—every 
plodding, torturous step brought it closer. It went on, 
mindless of all about it now that it had fed; hunger was ` 
assuaged for a time. The massive body was fueled. ae 


j } 
Sheriff Brody Wicker was a stout, middle-aged, slow- 
‘moving man who, on first impression, seemed lethargic. - 
He usually wore a loose-fitting uniform of gray-brown 
twill, black shoes and a gay wide-brimmed hat. He 
wore a patch on one shoulder, as did his deputies, read- 
ing “Sheriff: Chilton County.” He wore a five-pointed sil- 
ver Star and a revolver encased in a worn holster. - 
~ His eyes were bright with intelligence, and he was 
rece 


_ very good at his job . . . and an astute politician at the 
same time. “ 

He was going to see Drs. Richard Fisher and ‘Ken 
Bryan at the old warehouse lab. near the motel, concern- 
ing the unexplained murders of two men who had been 
on the Project payroll. 

The observation post, near where the demolished j 
tower had been, was in the process of being dismantled. ~ 
The business of the post had already been moved to the 
- lab. On arriving at the lab, Sheriff Wicker was ushered 
. into Dr. Bryan’s office. Dr. F. isher was there, too. } 

SI suppose your men told you what they found out 
there,” Wicker said. He consulted an envelope. “At 
bunker G-39?” 

“Yes,” said Fisher noncommittally. 5 

“Tye got photos here, if youd care to, see them.” 
Wicker indicated a large manila envelope. “But they're 
not pretty.” 

Fisher shook his head. Ken Bryan said, “The pilot 
thought it must have been an animal or a pack of 
animals.” He made no attempt to look at the proffered : 
photos. The pilot and the young technician both had re- 


-. turned white-faced and shaking from the experience, and , 


neither would go again to G-39 with the investigating 
officers or the deputy coroner. 
“It wasn’t an animal,” Wicker said, “or a pack of any- 
_ thing. There’s no animal in these parts big enough to do: 
what was done, even if inclined.” 
- Ken said, “You're inferring that the killer was human?” 
“Well—no.” Wicker looked from one to the other of 
them, Ken Bryan was sitting behind the desk, Dr. Fisher’ 
in a straight-backed chair near it. Fisher looked strained. 


- and tired. 


“What do you mean?” Dr. Fisher asked. 

“I mean I don’t know what killed those men—tore 
them apart that way. Their arms and legs were torn off, - 
you know.” 

“We've heard,” Fisher said flatly. “The details arent’ 
_ necessary.” 
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` “You're a doctor, aren’t you, sir?” 

“Not medical,” Fisher said. He moved his head an 
inch. “Neither of us. 5 i 
` “Yes, of course,” Wicker said with no change of expres- 
sion. “You're concerned i in this though; the two men were 
working for you—” 

“For the Project,” Ken said. 

“For the’ Project,” Wicker amended. “You have certain 

. . rights.” His eyes seemed to twinkle like hard dia- 
_ monds. “You've a right to know that the two men were- 
killed, then the marrow sucked out of their bones.” 

Ken half-rose from his chair. “The—are you serious?” 
His face had blanched. 

“Damn serious,” Wicker said, slapping the manila en-_ 
velope. “I have to ask you a question.” He stared at 
Fisher. “Were: you people experimenting with one 
— something youre keeping quiet about?” 

“What?” Ken growled. 

Fisher chuckled, not a humorous sound. “The sheriff 
wants to know if we've been experimenting with a mon- 
ster that tears humans apart.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake,” Ken said, He eyed the stout law- 
man distastefully. = 

“Well,” Wicker said in a reasonable tone, “it ain't b 
damned foolish, not these days when. they're trans- 
planting livers and hearts and God knows what else.” 

“No, of course we're not experimenting with anything,” 
. Ken said, slightly annoyed and unable to keep the sound - 
of it from his tone. Wicker did not seem to notice. 

Dr. Fisher leaned forward. “You’ve got more to tell us, 
haven't you—our right to know?” ie 

“There’s a number of things,” the stout man said in an -- 
unruffled voice. He produced a narrow enous P 
of cigars. “Mind if I smoke?” 

“Go ahead,” Ken said, pushing a lighter across e 
desk. 

_ Wicker lit the cigar. “We found tracks.” 

“Tracks?” echoed Fisher. 
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“Yes, leading € to the Barker G-39, and away eon it. 
They came from the blast hole and— 

“The blast hole!” Ken gasped. “You're crazy, manl 
That’s impossible! That crater is still so hot that anything 
that goes within a mile of: it would be Hopelessly 
radiated.” 

Wicker. actually smiled. T m just telling you what we 
found. I’m not explainin’ it.” 

There was silence in the room for a moment. Dr. 
Fisher shifted nervously on the chair. “If something did 
live through that radiation,” he said slowly, “it would be 
_ a scientific phenomenon . . . the first in the world, and 
would die very soon.” 

- “I don’t think it’s dead yet,” Wicker said, blowing 
smoke. 
-“What do you mean, ‘it’?” Ken asked. 

“I don’t know what I mean, I told you. I’m only a hick 
sheriff. I-came to you gentlemen, hoping to pick your 
_ brains. I'd be grateful for anything you tell me.” 

“Where did the tracks go?” Ken asked. “From G-39?” 

_ Wicker shrugged. “Unfortunately, some of the desert 
is damn hard-packed and some is rocky, and now’n then 
there’s trails and roads. We don’t know where it went.” 

. “Tt’s still out there, wandering around?” 

Wicker shrugged again. “It could be hiding, of 
course.” 

“Intelligence,” murmured Fisher. 


Wicker nodded and sighed. “Like I say, it could be 


- anything at all. It’s not an animal—not like yown me 


know animals, so that leaves humans.” He puffed the 
cigar. “Or near-humans. This thing seems t’'walk on two 
feet. I recall some stories of a kind of human up north ` 
somewhere—they called it Big Foot, I think.” - 
`- “But you said it came from the crater,” Ken said. “It _ 
could not come from there and live. Big Foot or little 
foot or any kind of foot at all.” 
_ “Umh,” Wicker said. He- puffed the cigar. “Then 
there’s the dog.” 
“What dog?” Fisher said. _ 
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` “Them two at G-39 had a dog. It was fama locked i in 
thè camper, alive, but half-scared to death. I think the 
poor creature's still shaking.” 

“The thing, whatever it is, didn’t pay any attention to . 
the dog?” Fisher asked in a musing tone. 

“None at all. Whoever killed the two men did it for 

food. He left the dog alone. because there’s not enough 

` marrow to bother about.” Wicker looked at them. “Do 
you people know of anything that would fit that bill?” 

“Good lord, no,” Ken said. “Cannibalism?” 

“I had to ask,” Wicker said. He heaved himself out of 
the chair. “The reporters are asking questions—hell, ev- 
erybody’s asking questions. And I’ve got no answers.” 

` “We -know nothing of it,” Fisher said with finality. 
“We've been experimenting with nothing. Our work, 
while classified in part, is known to many officials in 
many government agencies.” 

Wicker nodded and ground his cigar out in the desk 

. _ ashtray. “It’s got me worried—” he began. 

There was a quick rap on the door. Ken Bryan said, 
“Come in, please—” 

A deputy in uniform put his head through, nodding at 
them but speaking to Sheriff Wicker. “Old Joe Eagle's 
been hounding me, sir. He wants to— 

. “Get rid of him,” Wicker said, annoyed. He turned _ 
away and shook his head at Fisher. The deputy said, | 
“Yes sir,” and closed the door. 

Wicker looked at their expressions and pursed his 
thick lips. “Old Joe is our local conscience—or tries to be. 
He's the last one of his people here. The others all up 
‘and moved out some years back. Couldn’t make a living.” 

- “I talked to him one evening,” Ken said. “He seems 
- sincere.” `- 
. “Oh, he is that. Very damn sincere. He’s got this— ~ 
what d’you call itP—fixation about the basin. It kinda 
- draws him, and he don’t want anybody elsé trampin’ 
around out there.” oe 

“He said it was cursed.” Ken smiled. 

Wicker nodded. “When you built that project aad the 
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“tower; it like to drove him crazy.” He moved to the door. 

“Well, thanks for your time, gentlemen. I've got some 
drivin’ to do. . . .” He smiled, opened the door, and 
went out. 

Ken looked at his father-in-law. “A monster,” he said 
slowly. “Can you beat that?” 

_ Fisher rose with a sigh. “I don’t know what to think 
about it. There are strange things—” He broke off and- 
shook his head. “I don’t have time to think about it.” 

Ken went around the desk and opened- the. door. 

- Fisher said, “I'll be in my—” He halted abruptly, swing- 
_ ing round. “What's that?” 

Someone was talking in a loud voice; there was a knot 
of people a short distance down the hallway, Sheriff 
Wicker among them. Two men in uniform were restrain- ` 
ing an old man in tattered clothes. 

“It’s the Indian,” Ken said. “Joe Eagle. He’s harmless : 
‘and rather articulate.” es 
_ “Hmmm,” Fisher said, his curiosity stirred. He moved 

_ toward the group as Ken followed. 

“I have warned you, sheriff,” Joe. Eagle was saying, `. 
“and I have warned these men! You would not listen— 
you went ahead and disturbed the sleep of evil!” . 

.. “Now calm down, Joe,” Wicker said placatingly. “It’s 
over and done. The blast went. off—what’s. the good of 


~- hammerin’ your point home?” 


“The evil spirits will walk the earth again!” Joe 
shouted. “An evil so great that no weapon can stop them, 
for they are spirits who wear their hearts outside. their 
bodies—” ; ae 
; “Get him out of here,” Wicker said to the two depu- 
- | ties. “Damnit, Joe, you're disturbin’ the work of this-here 
- place.” y łą 
.. “You would not listen then—and you will not listen 
now!” Joe yelled, struggling feebly. The two burly depu- 
= easily carried him along the hallway toward the 
oor. > f ‘ 
‘Turning, Wicker noticed Dr. Fisher.:“I’ve been listen- 
-ing to that for years . ..” - Sate a 
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“Well,” Fisher said flatly, “it would seem that in part 
at least the legend has come true.” 

Wicker looked at-him. “Joe’s got a legend for every oc- 
casion. No matter what happens he can say T told you 
so. : 

“Tsee. . 

“His stories get wilder and wilder. Did you hear that 
; eat about the hearts outside the bodies?” Wicker shook 
his head as though in wonder. “Joe's got an imagination 
all right, I got to give him that.” He lifted his hand, 

“Well, good-bye again, gentlemen.” He went out slowly, 
nodding and smiling at all he met. 

Ken said, “It’s hard to know what to believe. The 
sheriff seems a hard-headed sort—” . 

- Fisher looked at him with raised brows. “The crea- 
ture? Oh, I don’t doubt there was one. Sheriff Wicker is, 
as you say, a ho-nonsense man under all that bulk. He’s 


telling the truth as he knows, it. ae creature, whatever it ` 


was, is dead by now, of course.” 

“What if it isn’t?” 5 

Fisher almost laughed, turńing back toward his own 
office. “You know better than that. Two and two are — 
four. If that . - monster came Hon the blast hole he’s 
dead now.” 
-> Ken sighed. “Of course.” It had-to be. Dr. Fisher was = 
absolutely right. He thought of Janet, and her fears, 
There were things on this earth that no one had yet ex- 
“plained, not scientifically, metaphysically, pseudo- 
scientifically, or any other way. Even Fisher had 
admitted it. Of course, a living being that could walk 
from an atomic blast hole and keep on living—he sighed 
again. That was something else. 

Fisher was talking about moving the operation back to 
the city. “. . . in case we have to verify any of the col- 
lected data, but I see no reason why—” 

“What if the creature was shielded some way?” Ken 
asked. 

“What?” : 

: sii = 


_ “I mean, it’s possible. Perhaps a natural shielding that’. 
we know nothing about. It could—” -' 25 
Fisher chuckled. “How long did you talk to that old - 
Indian?” : 
“A minute; two minutes.” + 
Fisher said; “Let’s concentrate on plans to move, to 
pare the staff, and so on. I want a skeleton crew to re- 
main here for several days.” : j 
“Why?” - 
“Wher they find that man-beast, or whatever it is, I 
want it studied. It can apparently withstand lethal. 
amounts of radiation. I want an autopsy—you know the . 
procedure.” 
~ “Yes, if they find it,” Ken said. 


l Chapter Ten 


It was a diary. Dr. Fisher was sure of that. The diary 
-of one being who was part of a group of twelve. 

The book was not in a code, as he had feared, but was 
apparently an ordinary text of a very extraordinary lan-  - 
- guage. The unraveling of a cryptographic system, as he - 

knew from experience, required the use of observation to 
a marked degree, inductive and deductive reasoning, ex- 
treme perseverance and concentration, and,. not least of. 
all, imagination. 
Dr. Fisher was enormously handicapped by the fact 
that the language of the book was unknown to him. His 
` work went very slowly; even though he was able to pry 
simple meanings here and there, he made no real Break- _ 


throughs. . 


Judy and Dennis Swan were on their honeymoon: 


They owned a three-year-old station wagon which they : 


had fitted with compartments for camping out; they slept 


/ 


~ in sleeping bags in the back of the wagon or on cots on 


the ground. } 

- Active conservationists, they loved the out-of-doors, 
uhspoiled nature, They had little money for the expen- 
sive commercial spas, anyhow. Dennis, an upholsterer’s 
assistant, had one week off. Judy, a secretary, managed 
to get three days free and that, added to the wéekend, | 
was just enough to give them four days on the desert.. 
They planned to spend their time hiking and admiring the 
beauties of nature, taking pictures, and being alone with 


. each other. 


_ Judy was small, blonde—a gamin in bluejeans. Their 
first night, on reaching the desert, they had eaten in a 
roadside cafe. The second night, she cooked over a small 
campstove. They had forgotten about food till long after - 
dark, then Dennis, a tall, almost shaggy young man, 
lightly bearded, built a campfire. He placed the kerosene . 
campstove near. the fire and helped his new wife. They 
talked . . . of mountain climbing, of surfing, of driving 
; . . of each other. 

-They left the dishes, allowing the campfire to die. 
down to a glowing bed of embers. Dennis set about pre 
paring their bed in the back of the station wagon. =~ : 
; a you hear something?” Judy asked, cocking her 

ea ; 

Dennis paused in the act of blowing up the air mat- 
tresses. “Sound carries miles out here,” he said. “Were 
only a few miles from the highway. Maybe you—” : 

“No, it wasn’t a car. More like .. . kind” of like a 


“dragging noise . . . there ... , there it is again!” 


“Probably. some sort- of: desert animal, maybe -a 

bobcat,” he said, “trying to get a look at you.” 

She laughed. “Where's the radio? Maybe I can get u us 
some music.” 

“In the front seat, I think.” 

Judy went around him and opened the car door. ‘I 
don’t see it. Are you sure?” 

“Look on the dash.” 

“Oh be here it is.” ney picked up -the portable 


- radio, glancing through the windshield as she did so. She ~ 
paused, blinking. Was. that a shape moving toward - 
them? “Dennis,” she said in a low voice. os 

He didn’t answer, still pushing and tugging at the 
sleeping bags. Judy slid out of the car and shut the door 
gently, Closing the car door shut off the interior light. 
She stared—there was a shape approaching in the gloom. 
':And:now she could hear the same sound—a kind of shuf- ` 
‘ fling, dragging noise, as though the shape was dragging. 


-` a leg or dragging something behind it. 


The strange man-shape was huge against the gloom of 
.. the dark sky. 5 
“Dennis!” she screamed. _ 
He came running. “What is it?” 
“There’s something coming . . . it’s right there!” 
Dennis, clutching her shoulders, saw it and gaped. 
_ The thing was silhouetted against the sky, a huge awk- 
ward man-shape, shambling toward them: The thing was 
so astonishing that he swallowed, trying to get words out 
—was ita man? - 7 
“Dennis!” she screamed again, shoving at him. The 
thing came within the reaches of the flickering embers— 
„a horrible visage, scarred and encrusted, mouth open | 
- and slavéring..Animal-like grunts came from the creature 
as it broke into a hobbling run, reaching for them. ; 
` Dennis fell backward, hearing his bride's terror- 
_ stricken-shrieks as the huge creature tore at her. A driv- 
‘ing foot came down on his head, crushing it like an egg- 
` shell. i z 
Judy felt herself picked up, but mercifully passed out 
` seconds before she was slammed into the side of the sta- 
‘tion wagon. The hideous thing ignored the gouts of | 
blood as it clawed the body, snapping bones and 
` snarling, | - 4% 


Janet Bryan woke, perspiring, panting, screaming, and ` 
thrashing—unable to stop her terror though suddenly 
wide awake. 
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` Ken, snapped on the bedside light, grabbing her. “It's 
all right, darling, I'm here—you're all right!” .. : 
- She ‘was shaking uncontrollably. “Oh, God, oh, God— 
` oh, God—” 

“Another dream?” : 

“No, no, no, not a dream—it was real; I saw it! Oh, 
God, I saw it!” 

_. “You saw what?” He tried to soothe her—turned: her to 
.face him. “I’m here, darling. You're right here in our 
room—in bed.” 

Janet nodded, trembling. “I know it; I know where I 
am. It wasn’t a dréam, I tell you. I saw it. It’s closer!” _ 

‘Ken’s mind snapped back to the conversation. with 
Sheriff Wicker—a near-human, Wicker had said. Some- 
thing had come out of the blast crater. Janet was sobbing - 
about a thing coming closer. And yet it was all impossi- ~ 
ble. He shook his head, unable to comprehend, holding ` 
her, petting her. He could feel her hammering heart. 
Janet. was- deathly afraid of something; her skin was- 
clammy and she was shivering as though icy cold. 

“Nothing will harm you,” he said, trying to make her 
believe it. “Nothing at all will harm you.” 

“It's coming closer . . . Ken, it’s coming here.” 

“Nonsense; darling. These dreams—” 

“T’wasn't dreaming!” she screamed—then buried her 
face in-his shoulder. “I-I’'m sorry, darling—my nerves are 
shot—I can’t think—why can I see it? Why can I see it?” 

“You can’t see anything, darling. It’s an overwrought 
imagination, that’s all. You think you see something.” ; 

She was silent for a moment, panting, shaking her- 
head slightly. “No—I can see it. I can sense a force, a 
power. 

“Janet...” : 

“It isn’t far away. I think it—k-killed someone. I saw 
blood—oh, God, oh, God!” `- 

“Darling, please—look at this thing logically. You are 
not superhuman; you cannot see beyond these stucco.. 


walls,” ; 
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“I know I can’t!” she wailed. “But I can? ~~ 

“If this thing, or whatever it is, does exist, why does it- 
want to come here?” + 

“I don’t know!” 

. “It doesn’t make sense. Darling, I think it was a dream — 
- that you think was real. You've been having these - 
strange nightmares . . . aS soon as we get back to the ` 
city I want you to see Dr. what’s-hisname..,. 
Blenham.” 

Janet pulled herself around, sitting up wearily. She — 
swung her legs out of bed and reached for a pack of cig- 
arettes on the bedside table. Her hand"brushed the crys- 
tal necklace that Ken had given her. 

“It doesn’t make sense—but it does,” she said. She lit 
the cigarette with shaking fingers. “It’s coming closer—I 
can feel it; I can feel it. . . .” 

“Then we'll. get out of here,” Ken said. “TI take you 
back to the city and—’ 

“You've got work to do.” 

“It can wait.” 

She sighed. “No, it can’t. Besides, it’s almost finished, 
-you said. You're packing everything now—it'll only be 
~~ another day or so.” She puffed on the cigarette, “I don’t - 

know how much of this is my nerves.” 
“Why should you have an attack of nerves?” He kissed 
_ her cheek. “I'll get you a little brandy. Keep telling your 
subconscious that the test shot is over.” He went to the 
‘dresser and opened :a bottle. “I think that’s what started 
the entire thing. For some reason, you became anxious 
about me out there on the desert—and everything just 
stemmed from that.” 
“Maybe—maybe,” she said doubtfully. 
He gave her the glass. “Bottoms up.” 3 : 

- She took it, sipping and making a face. “Ken—l’m still 
- afraid. It doesn’t go away. I’m wide awake and I’m still 
shaking with fear—look at mel” She held out her hand; it 
trembled violently. 

- “But darling—” : : : 

“I want you to take me back to the city—anywhere— 


just away from here: And I want you to take me, not 
someone else.” 
“You just said. . . .” Ken smiled wanly and shrugged. 
“I know,” she said, biting her lip. She put the glass _ 
aside, “But I honestly don’t think I can survive another 
night here. I can lie to myself . . . you can tell me the 
test shot is over, but it doesn’t seem to make any differ- 
_ ence, I'm just as afraid—and partly for you—and I don’t 
- know w. 
“All right,” he said, “we'll go.” He looked at his wane 
“In the morning.” 
“Why can’t we go now?” 
“Darling, I have to see your father—I can’t just pick 
up and disappear. Be reasonable.” 
_ Janet nodded, sighing. She lit another cigarette. 
_ He stared at her shaking fingers and sat on the bed. It 
”-was three in the morning and here they were, two grown 
people, prepared to sit out the rest of the night because 
of hallucinations. To his mind, it was damned unscien- 
tific. And yet he didn’t doubt her terror was real. ; 
None of it made sense. 
When she rose, moving about the room, he said, 
“What're you doing?” 
“Tm going to start packing.” - 
“But darling, it’s just after three in the morning,” 


She whirled to’face him, almost screaming her reply.. 


“I don’t dare go to sleep again! Don’t you understand? 
Because I'll dream about that thing out there on the | 
desert!” x 


Chapter Eleven 


There:was no ramneribenens, no conscious thought left, 
‘only instizict. It had to have marrow, without reasoning: 
whys nothing else. would enige the appetite; would 
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fuel the giant body. It could no lone ak recall- 
the strange disease unforeseen chance had visited on the 
twelve during the long period of experimental work, de- 

- stroying their marrow, making it necessary to constantly _ 
renew the substance. 

In the beginning, newly dead bodies were the source, 

- the seeming remedy for the continuing disease, but then 
time ran out. Life had to be suspended, somehow, until a 
cure could be effected, and to this end the diminutive 
pulse transmitter emitting a rhythmic radiation was de- 
vised to keep each heart of flesh alive—even in sus- ^ 
pended animation. 

The hideous creature left the dismembered bodies of 
the honeymooners behind and turned its ghastly face 
once more in the direction of the pulse—the life-giving 

ulse, 
3 The emanations were stronger as it approached. With. 
each shambling step toward the source, it grew stronger. 
Soon its present strength would be doubled, its power to 
reason, nów dulled, would flicker into life—never as it . 
had been, but instinct would deepen and perceptions 
would flow back slowly. Its intuitive desire to join with 
the other eleven would shape a path, would guide and 

- direet; its only hope of complete survival lay in joining, 
for instinct promised that only in that manner could a 
cure be found. ` 

The creature moved closer, closer to the motel where~ 
- Janet Bryan paced, icy and shaking—with the = 

amulet about her neck. 


- The vast-sunburned land was misty at dawn; a me 
perdled sky was troweled overhead and a chill wind 
blew across the bristling patches of brush beyond the 
deserted highway. 

They walked to the all-night diner, Janet hugging 
Ken’s arm. Ken had already discovered Dr. Fisher was 

-not in’ his room, and surmised the older man had worked | 
~ all night at the lab. 

Janet was nervous ‘and pale; she picked at her fond, 
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_ drank se cups of coffee, and akd too a Ken 
hurried his breakfast and took her back to their car. He 
had never seen her on the verge of hysteria and it dis- 
ste! him. She constantly urged him to hurry—“Please 

Ey. 

Several trucks stood by the old warehouse laboratory.. 
The work of the day had begun; crates and boxes were 
being moved out. The job of moving would probably be- 
completed that night, Ken knew, except for Dr. Fisher's 
office itself. Fisher still planned to delay several days, or 
more. 

Janet seemed better, however. With their suitcases in 
the car, actually moving somewhere, she seemed to relax 
slightly. She followed Ken into the lab, speaking or nod- 
ding to the several workers she had met, and down the 
cluttered hallway to her father’s office door. 

Fisher was in the office—with the door locked. There 
was a delay, when Ken rapped on the door, before it was | 
opened. He was very surprised to see Janet . . . and he _ 
noted her face, strained and wan, then glanced at Ken. 
She flung herself into his arms. “Oh, daddy—” ; 

“What is this?” Fisher exclaimed. 

< Tyve promised to take her away from here this 
morning,” Ken said. 

“This morning?” Fisher looked down at his duhen s` 

_ dark head. She was sobbing. He frowned and motioned 
Ken to close the door. pa. 

_- Ken explained quickly as the Gider- man frowned, pet- + 
- ting her shoulder. Fisher said, “She thinks this—thing on 

the desert is coming for her?” 

Janet lifted a-tear-stained face. “Daddy—Im not — 
crazy!” 
“No, of course you're not. And please excuse-us for - 


talking about you as though you ‘re not here—but this is - - 


irrational conduct, you know.” 
“If she believes it,” Ken began. ; 
Fisher sighed. “Yes—all right. You're going back to the 
city, then?” 
Ken ote: He eared toward thé office safe; the 
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: ee was there, and from the papers stacked on Fishers 
desk it looked like he had been working steadily on the ~ 


mystery. Fisher, seeing the look, smiled thinly as though 
to say, “It's coming.” 

Instead, Fisher said, “All right, we'll manage. Get 
_ along, girl.” He turned her toward Ken. “I'd like a medi- 
cal opinion—” 

“Of course,” Ken said, opening the door. He paused 


- while Janet dried her eyes and did her best to regain her - 


composure. That was a good sign, he thought. He turned 
back toward Fisher to exchange a few words, and halted. 
Plummer, the lab assistant, came loping along the hall. 


“We just heard it over the radio, Dr. Bryan,” he said, not. 


seeing Fisher at once. “Two more bodies were found in 
the desert this morning!” i 


Janet screamed, collapsed against the wall, and slid 


unconscious to the floor. 


They carried her to a larger office where there was a 


` _ cot and one of the assistants gave her a shot and ordered - 


her covered with a blanket. “She’s in shock—” 

Ken sat by her, holding her small, white hand.’ It was 
rather astonishing to see her like this; he couldn’t get 
used to it. Janet was a girl with such determination and 
~ good sense as a rule that irrational conduct from her was 
almost heresy. 

He heard part of a radio news report: “A young couple 
camping out, thought to be honeymooners from papers 
found in-the car. A police helicopter engaged in routine 


patrol spotted the car which had been tipped on its- 


OG Cs = 
_- “The two bodies had been-dismembered,” Dr, Fisher 
_said, taking Ken aside. “I just talked to Sheriff. Wicker. 
- He's keeping the details of the killing secret to avoid a 
panic.” i 

“You mean it’s just like G-39?” 


“Exactly.” Fisher -frowned and chewed his lower lip. 


“Marrow sucked from the bones—exactly the same.” ~ 
“Then it’s not dead,” Ken said flatly. He glanced to- 
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ward Janet, sleeping on the cot. “The radiation hasnt 
stopped it at all.” 
“Apparently not.” Fisher shook his head in wonder. 
“Your theory of natural shielding may be the answer.” 
_ He followed Ken’s glance. “I suggest you get her out of 
here as quickly as you can.” 
“Is she right—is it heading this way?” a 
Fisher shrugged. “Wicker can’t be certain. The terrain 
between the scene of the killings and here is extremely 
- rugged and craggy and they’ve not had time to investi- 
gate footprints. He promised me a further report | later.” 
“All right. I'll drive her to town.” 
“If I may make a suggestion—as the father in the 
case?” 
“Of course.” * 
“There's a place called Elkhorn, about a finden miles 
from here—much closer than the city. It has a small hos- 
- pital and I know the director quite well, a man. named 
Hoffman.” 
Ken nodded; he recalled seeing the town on the map. 
_ It was out of the way, but a hospital was. the place for 
Janet. There was no telling what complications could de-. 
velop . . . he moved toward the cot. : 5i 
“YH call Hoffman,” Fisher said, “and tell him you’ re on 


- the wa 


“Right. ” Ken slid his arms under Janet and lifted her. 

As he walked toward the door, Fisher said, “And if he` 
doesn’t advise you to stay with her—we could use you 
back here.” 

Ken sighed and nodded. 


The sun was up there, but it did not get through the 


cottony clouds. It was a gloomy day, as Ken drove from | 


the lab with Janet curled in the back seat. A wind was `- 
cutting across the highway, flinging loose soil ‘and bounc- 
ing on occasional tumbleweed like a runaway basketball. - 
“Ken rolled the windows up and flipped on the heater. 
“Keep her warm,” the doctor had said. 
_ He tilted the rear-view mirror so he could check her— 
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- there was’so little traffic he did not need it—and from 
time to time glanced at her troubled face. Even in the 
sedated sleep, she seemed. tormented and distressed. The 

~ chain of the necklace glinted dully in the light. 

“She'll sleep for several hours at least,” the doctor had 
told him. Ken switched on the car radio, listening to a 
commercial, then a few recorded musical selections, 
more commercials, then a sonorous voice announced the - 
morning news. ` 

~“In the aftermath of the very recent atomic test shot 
near Upata Basin, two men were found dead in the de- . 
sert. Authorities say their deaths were not due to radia- 
tion. An investigation is proceeding. Sheriff Brody 
Wicker has taken personal charge of the inquiry and 
states the deaths might have been caused by a rabid ani- 

_ mal. Names are being withheld until next-of-kin in each 

case is notified.” 

There was nothing else. The second murders were not _ 

_mentioned until the very end of the program. 

“Two young honeymooners lost their lives in what ap- 
pears to be an automobile accident while camping out 
near the Interstate Highway. . . .” ; 

Ken fished in his coat pocket, found a pack of ciga- 
rettes, and shook one out. Sheriff Wicker was cooperat- 
ing all right—to the extent of twisting and suppressing 
news. An auto accident? He glanced at Janet,‘ then 
recalled the earlier report that a police helicopter had 
noticed the station wagon tipped on its side. Had the— 
monster—done that? He lit the cigarette with the dash 
lighter. The thing must have enormous strength. ~ 

There was no connection made between the two sets 
of murders. It had apparently not occurred to the press 
they could be connected. He felt a kind of helplessness, 
The thing, whatever it was, was doubtless real—some-- 

‘thing had killed four people! What in the name of God 
-could it be? Why was Janet so horribly afraid of it—why 
did she dream about it—why did she believe the thing 
was coming straight for her? 

They were inexplicable questions. 
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- - It occurred to him then, for the first time, to wonder if 
Dr. Fisher knew more than he had indicated. Perhaps he -~ 
had succeeded in translating more of the mysterious 
boak than he had said. $ s 

Ken switched off the radio and drove in silence. There 
was plenty to- think about, to speculate about, and 
damned few ‘real answers. Dr. Fisher, if he had- trans- 
lated much of the book, was acting in a very curious way 
for an eminent scientist. Of course, Dr. Fisher was a very 
strong and often self-centered man. A surprising man. - 

At the Elkhorn turnoff, he left the main highway and 
followed the sweep of the lesser road east. It guickly be- 
came a narrow macadam highway with a yellow stripe in 
the center, and the first road sign read: “Diston, 5 mi. El- 
khom, 81 mi.” Z 

Diston proved to be a garage, service station, cafe, and ` 
five or six houses. A gray horse looked at him without in- 
terest as he passed and a small boy, coming down a 
dusty porch, waved. Ken settled down for several hours 
of driving. ; 

. After a half hour, he switched on the radio again and 
tried to listen to the programs, anything to take his mind _ 
off the problem. Janet, in the back, seemed to be resting- 
more easily and for that he was grateful. The troubl 


look was leaving her face, which pleased him. She was 


having a dreamless sleep, and possibly nothing could be 
better for her. 

After an hour and a half, he stopped at ‘a dusty little 
service station and had the gas tank filled. The air was — 
chill, the sky gray, and a raw wind seemed to be deter- 
mined to pry its way under his coat. [oe 

“Damn funny weather,” the station man said, hunch- 
ing his shoulders. “’Spect them fellers over there -at 
Upata, them atom guys, they caused it.” He rubbed his 
red nose and stared at Ken. 

Ken said, “How could an underground explosion have - 
anything to do with weather?” . 
~ “Damn if I know. Sompin’ caused it. We never had 
rain this time o’year b’fore.’ 
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~ “Rain?” ee ` 

“Look over there.” The man pointed a gnarled finger 

- toward a distant line of low hills. “See them dark rolly _ 
_ clouds? That’s rain.” 

Ken nodded. He paid the bill and departed. First’ im- 

possible monsters, now rain out of season. Well, there 


-was no connection between those two. : 


On the empty desert, midway up a_ steep, 
thorn-tangled scarp, the creature halted and stood uncer- 
tainly, swinging its repulsive head from side to side as 
though seeking something that eluded it. 

- The ground underfoot was deeply eroded and slashed 
by flash floods; high brush and twisted Joshua trees were 
everywhere, the wrinkled folds of the earth were multi- 
‘colored by the ores and strewn with debris from the 
floods. The helicopter that was slowly egg-beating its 
way under the low clouds, circling and searching, faced 
a tremendously difficult task. The fitful winds caused 
vast movement, and the dark Joshuas were often man- 
shaped in the shadowy day. 

The thing on the ground, seeming to sniff the air, but 

-in fact sensing with all its being for the pulse, heard but 
paid no attention to the copter. 

After its feeding, and after it had thrown the automo- 

bile aside in a burst of rage—a door had come open 
when he touched it, as though something attacked—and 
the creature had retaliated with frantic “power, it had 
then set out again, mindlessly following the pulse. 
Very gradually it became aware the pulse was reced- 
ing, was growing weaker, and the creature ran, sham- 
-bling along for.a time in an effort to réach-it. But now 
the ae was very faint, distant, and the creature began 
to be confused—and angrily frustrated. It pulled up de- 
sert plants and flung them about. It ae the 
helicopter, now moving of to the south, searching quad- 
rants of the desert, and growled at it wordlessly. 
~ It wrestled with the problem and seemed to come to a - 
` decision. It continued its shuffling, pitching walk in the - 
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same direction. The precious pulsebeat had all but 
- ceased, but it must go on to the place where it had been - 
—and then take up the trail again. It would sense the 
-true direction to follow ... and it would destroy _any- 
thing in its way, anything that seemed to stand in the 
way. 

The pulse was life. 


Chapter Twelve 


x 


Janet began to stir. She moved restlessly, turning her 5 


_ head, and Ken, noting her movement in the mirror, © 


` pulled the car to the side of the lonely road, switching 
off the engine. 


He was extremely relieved to see that she appeared: 


more rested, much less troubled. The lines of her face _ 


had smoothed, relaxed; she was more tranquil. When she 
opened her eyes, blinking and looking about her, she -~ 
smiled. ge ae ae 
He said, “Well, it’s time you were up!” - 
_ “You gave me something back there, didn’t you?” 
“The doctor gave you a shot, that’s all. How d’you_ ~ 
feel?” = 
Janet sat up slowly and swung her legs down; she — 
stretched and fussed with her dark hair. “Gosh, I really ` 
feel much better.” She looked_out. “Where are we?” 
“Almost to a town called Elkhorn. Your father sug- 
gested I take you there?” . a 
“We're not going home tothe city?” _ ; 
“Yes—but we'll stop here first. There’s a hospital and- 
your father—” oe 
“Talked you into taking me for observation,” she - 
finished. She sat for a moment, staring out at the desert. - 
“J don’t feel anything, . . .” 


“No more hallu—I mean, no more dreams?” 
Janet shook her head. “I feel—free.” She sighed. “God, 


it’s a wonderful feeling.” She opened the rear door of the - 


car and climbed out, getting into the front seat with him. 
Ken kissed her fondly. She said, “I feel tired—but free.” 


He started the engine, thinking about the old Indian, ` 


Joe Eagle. Maybe Joe had put a curse or something of 
the kind on her—did he believe such a thing could hap- 
pen? It was absolutely outlandish, unless one believed 
that curses were possible. He glanced at Janet. Did she 
believe in them? He decided to wait a bit before asking 
her. : 

It was enough that she was better. 


X Shortly after eleven o’clock in the moming, the county 
-coroner's vehicle and two sheriffs cars wound out of the 
` desert and sped away toward Upata, the county seat. .A 


- third car followed them, but turned left at the interstate: 


highway and drove to the tiny crossroads community 

-where the lab was. 

: Upon arriving, Sheriff Brody Wicker squeezed his bulk 
“out of the third car and moved slowly to the door of the 
warehouse lab, nodding to the men who were loading 
the trucks under the watchful eyes of white-coated as- 

` sistants. Everything was numbered and catalogued. 

Wicker stopped one of the assistants. “Would you tell 

- Dr. Fisher I came to have.a word with him?” 3 

“Of course.” The man hurried away. 

Wicker was dawdling among a row of desks when 

~ Fisher, after locking. his office door, went to meet him. 

- He did not keep the sheriff waiting—perhaps there was 

news of the monster. It was difficult for him to think of 

: the creature on the desert -as a monster—it smacked so 

` much of sensationalism, though there were monsters, of 

course, of various sorts. 
Fisher, though he had spent the night in his office 

_ . working far into the small hours, had shaved, changed 

clothes, and looked as meticulous as ever, except for the 
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deepened lines in his face. He was tired, though the ez- - 
citement deep within him—the tension and stimulus of - 
the mysterious book—buoyed him. : =a 

He greeted the sheriff politely-and led him to a small, 
unused office and closed the door. “We can talk here.” ~~ ` 

“We've just brought those kids’ bodies out of the 
desert,” Wicker said. He made a face. “I’ve been a law- 
man for a lotta years, but I neyer seen nothing like that.” 

“T heard about it,” Fisher said evenly. “I'm sorry for - 
their families.” ae 

“We don’t have much time—by my book.” He gazed 
steadily at the smaller man. 

“{—don't understand,” Fisher said. He waved the 
sheriff to a straight-backed chair and took one himself. 
They faced each other grimly. ° : ; 

“I mean panic. We're keepin’ the news quiet, of course. - 
But it’s gonna get out. There’s no way that I know of to 
keep a secret like this. Too many folks involved.” 

“I see. Someone—even one of your men—will talk 
about it sooner or later.” _ é 

Wicker nodded solemnly. “This ain't your ordinary . 
murder. Now there’s been Sone of ’em, and there's gonna 
be more if I guess right.” : See 

Fisher was silent. Why was the sheriff here? Had he- 
found something? 

“I have to say it, doctor—I think you know moren ` 
youre letting on.” - 

Fisher barked, “I know nothing of these murders!” He 

- half-rose, glaring at the dumpy sheriff. = 

“Maybe you don’t—but you know something.” Wicker 

` gestured with his thumb. “Your chief assistant, Dr. 

Bryan, he found something at the blast hole, didn’t he?” - 

Fisher’s brow furrowed. How in the devil had that got 
out? “Where did you get that information?” he asked 
-~ guardedly: 

Wicker ignored the question. “You'll grant that none of 
this Eee till you fellas built that tower out in the 

exploded your bomb.” . - = 
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“You're jumping to conclusions,” Fisher said in his 
‘calm, even voice. “You imagine the blast had something 
to do with the murders of these unfortunate people.” — 
“Didn't it?” 
. “No, it did not,” Fisher stated. “I cannot accept the ri- 
diculous idea that some ... . prehistoric monster—” he . 
- made his voice sarcastic—“some great hulking thing, 
came out of the blast crater. Such an idea is preposterous - 
and utterly foolish.” : 
Sheriff Wicker was silent for a moment, staring at the 
short, graying man. Then he said, “Your own daughter 
was taken away from here this morning in an hysterical 
state. Can you explain why, doctor?” - : 
Fisher became annoyed, and allowed it to show. ` 
Where in the world did this fat man get his information? 
“Yes, of course I can explain it. If I must.” 
~ “You mind if I smoke?” Wicker produced a cigar. 
Fisher sighed. “Her husband, Dr. Bryan, took a num- 
- ber of very dangerous chances, which she knew about’ 
beforehand . . . I refer to Dr. Bryan’s entering the blast _ 
crater soon after the explosion. If that isn’t enough to 
frighten the ordinary wife I don’t know what would be. 


~. ‘The slightest miscalculation could mean death.” 


- “He wasn’t alone, was he?” 
Fisher stared. So that was it. Botsfield or Bots—some- 
thing-or-other had talked. The man who had driven the 
= jeep. 
-+ Wicker said, “You're telling me that your daughter be- 
` came hysterical because of that?” 
` “Of course she did... .” = 
“Quite a time after the explosion, wasn’t it, doctor?” 
Fisher shrugged. 
© “She didn’t know something as well—something that 
might shed a little light on these murders?” 
“Be sensible, man.” Fisher allowed the sarcasm back in 
his voice. “She was dozens of miles from the crater—and 
she never went near it-at any time. How could she know 
anything? : 
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Wicker puffed an blew emake: “All (right dace Will. 
- you tell me what Bryan found?” : 

Fisher was meticulous with his language. “If Dr. 
Bryan found anything at the blast crater, I am not at li- 
. berty to divulge such information.” 

“Why not?” č 

Fisher slid behind the cloak that so many bureaucrats 
had donned before him. “The work of the- Project is 
classified,” he said. 

“You mean secret?” 
“Yes, of course. We operate on a a federal grant.” 

The sheriff eyed Fisher coldly. “Tell me this, doctor. 
Whatever it was Dr. Bryan found—had nothing to do 
with the deaths?” 

“Absolutely nothing. If Bryan found something . 
other than rock and soil samples, of course. Are you 
quite sure you are not being misled? Bryan’s job was to` 
collect samples, read-outs, and make pictures. He re- 
tured with a mass of data.” : 

Wicker nodded silently. He heaved his bulk out of the 
chair. “I understand Dr. Bryan is not here . . . isn’t that- 
unusual?” ` : 

“He has taken his wife to a hospital for Sbservating 
... with my permission, sheriff. Our work here is 
finished. As you see, we're packing up. Dr. Bryan will - 
join us at-our laboratories in the city; nothing has been 
lost.” 
Wicker puffed the cigar and smiled slightly. “You're a 
tough customer, doctor.” He moved slowly to the’ door, 


gripping the knob. “Oh by the way, since your work is: ° . 


secret, I hope you won't mind if I get someone in with a . 
clearance—someone you could talk to about what you 
found?” 

Fisher was startled, not having expected that develop- 5 
ment. He frowned, studying the rotund lawman. “There's 
S no need for you to go to all that trouble,” he said 
aci 
“Oh, no.trouble, doctor. I have to call in the army saj 
_ way to help in in the searc! 
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_ “The army?” _ S ; i 
“Yeh, national guard. Helicopters and men, that’s what 
- I need to comb the damn desert. Too much of it, you - 
- know.” He turned the knob and opened the door. “Be 
seeing you, doctor.” ` RSs 

Fisher sat motionless, thinking. How was he going to 
keep the book from the scientific societies? He needed 
more time; much more time. Sheriff Wicker was hem- 
ming him in, or attempting to. Wicker, who called him- 
_ self a hick sheriff, was rapidly becoming a nuisance. 

And Botsford, the driver, was another problem. He - 
had. a big mouth. Dr. Fisher rose and went out; he 
_ passed the word for Botsford to come to his office. How _ 

much damage had:been done? j 

‘Could he convince Botsford to deny whatever state- 
ments he had made? z ; 


“r Chapter Thirteen 3 


Joe Eagle stared at the sheriffs disappearing car. He 
_ had been on his way to the motel when the car passed 
him, and Joe watched it turn a far corner and disappear 
from sight. Sheriff Brody Wicker was known as a fair 
man, most times, but stubborn. Wicker would not be- 
lieve the basin was evil, for instance, though recent evi- 
dence proved it. 

The door to the motel office was standing open and 
-Joe went in, blinking in the sudden gloom, The office, a 
smallish, square room, was empty. There was a cigarette 
- machine and a candy-bar machine side by side to his - 


~ left, a couple of chairs, a few desert paintings on the ~ _ 
- walls, and the desk. The desk held’a stack of city news- - 


papers, a few magazines and a can marked: “Give to the 
- Drive Against MD.” dese : 
The motel owner, a tall, spare man with white hair, — 


came throu ha door saadealy from his itatni pick- 
ing his teeth and halted behind the desk staring at Joe 
Eagle. He grunted. “What you want, Joe?” 

Joe drew himself-to his full height, staring back. “The 
woman,” he said. “The woman whose husband is a doc- 
Wie 
- “I got three different doctors here. You come to spout 
legends at’em, Joe?” 

“Do not laugh at me, Mr. Yelavich.” 

“Lissen, I know you for a long time, Joe. You know I 


don’t laugh at nobody. I hear — spoutin’ off about _ 


the basin again.” 
“I warn against it.” 
“You're behind the times, Joe. About a hundred years 
- behind. You're livin’ in the past. People’re gonna’ go 
where they want to go. Why d’you think them govern- 
_ ment geeks went out there to the basin in the first place? 
Because it’s the most godforsaken hunk of real estate in. 
this part of the eae Nobody wants it, and nobody 
- cares about it—except you.” : 
“Itis an evil place.” 
Yelavich leaned on the counter, cocking his white | 
head. “You know what I think? I think maybe you gota 
gold strike out there and you're warning every ban t stay ; 
away. That right, Joe?” 
Joe Eagle sighed. “I have come to see the woman.” 
“Does she expect your”. 
“The woman whose husband is a doctor at the Projec’ 
Yelavich rose. He nodded, biting his lower lip. lst 
that woman. Mrs. Bryan, you mean. Dark, pretty girl. 
Joe nodded. “I wish to speak with her.” 
- Yelavich pea his lips. In a softer tone he said, “It 
isn’t gonna do you any good to tell ’em to stay away from 
‘the basin, Joe. Anyway, the Project's about closed down." 
“What room is she in?” 
Yelavich sighed and shook his head. “She isn’t here. < 
They checked out early this morning.” = 
“Checked out?” ; 
“She was sick or something. Bryan took her over to Elk- 
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horn to the hospital—that’s what I Rese from oné of- 
the girls at the lab. Said the Po girl a over — 
there.” 

Joe Eagle stared. Elkhorn! That was nearly a bundred 


miles away. 
He was sure Yelavich was telling the truth—he would 


~ ask someone at the lab nearby to make sure—and he 
_ turned abruptly and went out into the road. Joe had 


- come that morning from Upata, where he had visited one 


of his people, a man who worked in the large jewelry 


> shop as a lapidary. A doctor from the project had indeed 


brought in ‘a crystal stone to. be cut and polished and 
made into a necklace. 
He must find that necklace. 


Rumors began to fly. No one. seemed to know where 
they started, but before long everyone had heard them . 
or was seeking someone who could tell more. Something, 
described as a thing or a monster or a spirit, depending 
on‘who told the story, was loose on the desert and had 
murdered a number of people already—Sheriff Wicker 


` was suppressing all news. 


Y 


The rumors ‘gained momentum from the simple. fact 
that it was impossible to hide the official activities, 


Sheriff. Wicker and his men were making more patrols; 


they were searching the desert not only on the ground 
but ‘in the air, and leaves had been canceled. Also, 
Sheriff Wicker svuld maake- fo statements. This, from & 


‘man who loved to talk, was unusual in itself. 


Every coroner’s man, every deputy, and every local 


-= official who could sent-his family out of the area. Wicker 


was powerless to stop them; he could not blame oo 


‘and finally he sent his own wife away. 


His frantic calls for national guardsmen evoked only 
delay. The guard was an emergency measure, they ar- 
gued, and had been recently mobilized then sent home. 
The governor of the state was difficult to reach by phone, 
and when Pera got through to him, he said, “I under- 
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- stand there’s a murderer loose, Wicker, Surely-you don’t 
-need the guard for that?” . as 
- It was an election year, of course,-and the cost of re- - 
mobilizing hundreds of men would be noted by the gov- 
emors opponents. Wicker’s first requests were turned 
down. 
Packaging the grisly pictures of the four murders, 
. Wicker sent them by special messenger to the governor. 
He threatened to release them to the press, along with 
equally lurid news stories. = za 
If the governor called his bluff—Wicker would’ cross ~ 
that bridge when he got to it. He knew publication of 
the pictures would cause complete panic. , 
The rumors alone were bad enough. 
By evening the warehouse lab was cleaned out—-all 
but Dr. Fishers office and certain files. The observation 
per on the desert was now completely dismantled and 
ocked; not even a watchman was deemed necessary. 
The warning signs surrounding the basin were checked 


by the sheriffs patrols, so no men were necessary there, 


either, All data bunkers were put on automatic. No Pro- - 
` ject personnel remained but Dr. Fisher. 

Why Fisher remained behind was not known to the 
staff, but most did not ask. The rumors had reached. - 
_ them too, and they were eager to put miles between 

thêm and Chilton County. Fisher was known as an ~ 
eccentric anyhow. 

Yelavich was sorry to see his guests at the motel check - 

out. Not one remained. It was the first time since he had 
bought the business that it had been totally empty. He 
had no wife, for she had died several years past, and 
even his helper, a man named Harry Dobbs, had gone. 
- The owner of the largest gas station, Bob Gropp, who 
had much to lose to looters, remained also. Gropp was a 
husky, suntanned man. He sent his wife and child to 
Upata with his hired man and settled down at the station 
with a 30-30 rifle to wait out the situation. 

The owner of the diner, Phil Epler, talked the matter © 
over with Gropp and decided to stay behind also. Epler 
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-had no wife; he had been living with one of his two wait- 
~ resses, and both packed up. x 

These three men, along with Dr. Fisher at the lab, 

were the only persons left in the tiny crossroads commu- 
ity. All but Fisher were armed, but they neglected to 
plan a system of mutual protection. 

Dr. Fisher had heard the rumors, but he knew the pre- 
cautions Sheriff Wicker was taking, the patrols his men 
- made, and he did not concern himself with security. It 
. did not occur to him that Wicker’s men were spread very 
thin, even with men on loan from neighboring counties. 
He left the lights on in the lab as he worked on the fas- 
cinating translation. -` 

He was gleaning much from the ancient book, and 
nothing else was important. : 


Jose Mendoza spoke almost no English. He had come 
from Mexico illegally to work in the bean fields, and had 
_ drifted north. He was young, under thirty, and mechani- 
. cally inclined—but he did not want to be a farmer. Ma- 
chinery fascinated him, and he was on his way to a place 
called Briscoe where, he had been told, was a garage run 
by one of his countrymen. Perhaps this man would give 
him a job and teach him. 

Jose had bought an old car with part of his earnings 
and had driven it north as far as the desert, where it had . 
. broken down. The steering mechanism was hopelessly 
cracked. Jose had pushed the car off the road and had at- 
tempted.to repair it, but he had no proper tools or parts. 

He had worked for many hours on a way to success- 
fully steer the car—if he drove very slowly—and when 
_ hight fell he was tired. He could not work at night any- . 
how, by the light of only a campfire. He had no food, so 
`. he sat by the fire, nodding with fatigue, waiting patiently 
. for dawn. 

Jose Mendoza had not heard of the legend of the _ 
` basin, or had he heard of the killings. He had seen police ` 
cars on the highway and had hidden from them, conceal- 
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ing his old car with sage brush. He did not want to go to- 
jail. es 

-He did not hear the shuffling sound of something ap- 
proaching until the huge figure was very close. He 
opened his eyes as the brush crackled nearby, and 
looked at the dying fire. He was cold, As he reached far 
more sticks to put on the embers, he saw the approach- 
ing figure that moved into the flickering circle of light. 

- Jose gasped. The eerie shadows made the horrid visi- 
tor even more horrible, and magnified its bulk. Nothing 
on earth had prepared Jose for such a sight—he froze, _ 
until. almost the last instant. Then he screamed as the 
creature clutched him. 

The terrified scream was cut off as Joses spine was — 

‘snapped. He was mercifully dead before the creature ` 
pulled him apart. : 


Elkhorn was a town of several thousand people. It- 


nestled among the foothills at the edge of the vast desert, 


seeming to Ken and Janet an oasis in a parched land, 
-. They had experienced no rain as they approached the- 
town, but the cold wind was constant, blowing across the 
narrow road, bending young trees and flattening the 

grass. Radio newsmen had picked up the rumors and 
were reporting them—as rumors—but also reported that - 
official silence seemed to confirm many of them. 

Ken had switched off the news reports, and had not. 
tried to discuss Janet’s feelings with her, not wanting to 
bring-on a renewal of her fears. Since she had awakened 
she had seemed her old self again and Ken did not want - 
to upset her. ; 

When she saw the town in the distance, she said, “I. 
really don’t feel I need to go there.” 3 

' Ken knew she meant the hospital. “I promised your 
father.” : ; ae 

“But I feel fine.” 

“I'm damned glad you do, but you're going there any- 
how. It’s not like having a tooth pulled.” 

Janet sighed, toying with the necklace. “It was just a 


bad dream—the entire thing, a nightmare time.” She laid - 
“her head on his’shoulder. “It’s all over. I feel as though 
something had let-me back into the world.” 

“A night or ‘two in the hospital won't hurt. Do it for 
-my sake if nothing else.” 

She smiled. “Of course, darling.” 

A car passed them coming from the town. It was a 
. pickup truck with two.men in the front and a half dozen 

in the back. All wore heavy coats, buttoned against the 
chill wind, hats pulled down—and all were armed. 

Janet said, “Those men have rifles!” 

“Yes,” Ken said, “there’s a search on all right.” He had 
been surprised to see them here, a hundred miles from 
~ the basin. 

They passed two more carloads of armed men before 

they reached the town. : > 


Chapter Fourteen 


Dr. Richard Fisher was absorbed in his work of trans- 
.. lating the mysterious book. The volume was in a remark- 
able state of preservation, almost untouched by time, be- 
cause of the astonishing plasticlike material of which it 

- was'made. ` . ; 
Fisher’s efforts had revealed to him many facts: the 
‘civilization that had produced the book had been a 
_ highly advanced and complex one, based on the planet 
: earth, composed of individuals of extreme height and 

- beauty. No dates: were-possible. The civilization had ex- 

isted long before the cenozoic era and possibly before the 

paleozoic, incredible as it seemed. 

___ He was aware that curious artifacts, hardly questiona- 
_.: ble as man-made, had been found at various times in 
- places where no such objects had any right to be—ac- 

cording to accepted geological theory. The book was one 
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of these and the most fantastic of them. It was a history 

of twelve men, and at the same time a history of their 

race . . . and its ultimate destruction. ae EE 
Magnificent cities existed, some on land masses that 

had since disappeared. It was also the story of a search 

_ for power, a search that had brought on universal calam- . 
ity. 


The twelve men were leaders in science, the greatest 
brains in the world. Their research had discovered:a 
. means of breeding a virus that seemed likely to revolu- 
tionize life. The twelve were organized to develop it — 
when they realized that control of the virus would mean 
' power to dominate completely. Their plan was domina- 
tion for good, the banishment of evil. 

_ During this development period they also searched for _ 
an antidote, which was not found. Failure after failure _ 
was recordéd, but the antidote was never found. 
The insidious virus infected first one of the twelve, 
then another, attacking the marrow in their bones. 
When the disease spread from the laboratories, in-~ 

fecting other individuals, a decision was reached. Since, 
after tremendous efforts and many years, an antidote had. 
not been discovered, and since the entire population of 
the world was therefore doomed, the twelve had no re- 
course but to place themselves in suspended animation, 
each with a record of what had been done. Their hope 
` was that a-day would come, in a future age, when dis- ` 
- ease would be banished—their own included. In a state 
in which metabolism would cease, the disease would be . 
arrested. Š 
They caused themselves to be buried, in different parts `- 
of the earth, as plague and war ravaged their world in - 
the last gasps of life. With each body were crystal pulse - 
- transmitters, whose purpose was to monitor and regulate 
the heartbeats of the living dead. From these, the bodies - 
would receive the sustenance needed to remain viable. 
Nuclear energy. activated by the crystals would last for ` 
centuries—unless smashed to atoms in the intervening 
epochs. i 
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- Fisher was jubilant, his spirit soaring. Man’s greatest 
dream—immortality! It seemed to be at his fingertips. 
He had yet to discover how the twelve had achieved sus- 
pended animation. The book held many secrets yet . 

but he would unravel them all. 

He paused in his work, removing his glasses, rubbing ` 
his weary eyes. Dogs were barking outside. Looking at 
his watch, he saw that it was well after dark and -he 
began to realize that he was hungry. A man must have 
` _ food to sustain him in his work. Fisher sighed and got up 
= from the desk, stretching. There was food in a small cab- 
inet, placed there by one of the assistants. 

He went to the cabinet, found a thermos bottle, and 
took it back to the desk with a plastic cup. The coffee in- 
side was still hot. He poured out a cupful, sat in his chair 
again, and fished in his desk for a cigar. The creature out 


on the desert was one of the twelve; of that he was cer- 


tain. The atomic blast had disturbed its rest, perhaps un- 
covered its tomb. The creature had awakened—had 
come to life again after centuries! Fantasticl 

The thing was now doubtless searching for others of 
its kind. It was also causing death, for it had to have 
human marrow to continue existing. Fisher could be cal- | 

-lous about these aspects... all science had its 

sacrifices. But there, so near—perhaps only a few miles 
out on the desert—was the being who could explain i im- 
mortality! 

He pondered on the best method to reach this being. 


Bob Gropp heard the dogs also. He cracked the breech 
of the 30-30 rifle, made sure a shell was in the chamber, 
_ and let the hammer down. Dogs barking on the desert 
- were nothing unusual, but this particular night he was _ 
keyed up. 

He went round the station, turning on all the lights. If 
- there was a monster out there, he wanted to be able to 
see it a long distance away; besides, the bright lights 
-were comforting. He wished a deputy would come along . 
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the road. It was also comforting to see the black-and-_ - 
. white patrol cars now and then. ~~ 
The dogs~continued to bark. Gropp had no dog, and, - 
he could not see the barking. hounds, most of whom 
sounded as though they were quite a distance away. He 


“stood in the driveway and peered toward the diner. Phil — 


_Epler had all his lights on‘ too, including the revolving.. 
neon on the roof: EAT EAT EAT. 

He felt pretty damned lonely. When he walked, his 
footsteps sounded hollow on the concrete. No cars at all ~ 
came along the interstate highway. Now that he thought 
about it, there hadn’t been one all afternoon. The sheriff » 
must be halting them somewhere and rerouting them 
away from the basin. 

He could also see that Mike Yelavich was still in the 
motel. The lights were on, two big floods in the front, 
and he could see someone passing the open door now.’ 
and again; that must be Mike. 

- It might be a good idea if the three of them stayed to- 
gether. But if he went over and suggested it to them- 


would they think he was scared? Well, he was a little os 


tense. The idea of a monster loose somewhere was damn 
foolishness, of course. It was probably some big guy who 
got his kicks ripping people open. Jack the Ripper had 
been that way, hadn't he? 
He cracked the breech and looked at the shell in the 
chamber again. The palms of his hands were moist. He 
-went back inside the station and turned up the radio. It 
was comforting, and he was feeling more lonely all the 
time. Jack the Ripper had killed quite a lot of people, if 
he remembered right. He also began to feel that he had 
been hasty in deciding to stay by the station. There was. 
no one around and no one passing on the highway . < 
no strangers. Maybe he ought to get in his car and drive. 
‘to Upata. _ ; 
He decided to walk over and talk to- Mike Yelavich, . 
. just to pass the time a little. He put the rifle over his 
shoulder and ducked his neck into the coat collar against. 
the chill-wind. 
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There were a few. dark buildings between the station 
and the diner. Maybe he should stop in and say some- 
thing to Phil Epler, but he could not see anyone inside; 
if Epler was there he must bein the kitchen. Gropp went 
past, nervously transferring the rifle from one shoulder to 
. the other. 

He had to pass some dark buildings and an old parked 
car in an alcove between two buildings, before he 
reached the lighted motel, Gropp peered intently at all 
the dark crevices. Not even a dog. But the dogs were still 
- barking and howling out there, Sort of an eerie back- 

ground, He yelled for Yelavich, “Hey, Mike—you in 
there?” ° 

Yelavich came to the door carrying a shotgun. “Yeh, 
you see something?” 

“Not a thing.” Gropp went into the office. “What're 
them dogs howlin’ about?” 

“Probably chasing a rabbit. Business sure shot: to hell, 
huh? I haven't gota single: room filled.” ~ 

“Nobody comin’ along.” Gropp stepped to the door. 
Two dogs scuttled past on the street outside, both run- 
ning like hungry wolves were snapping at their tails. 

` Gropp opened the door and looked out. Nothing. 

“Think maybe Y’ll pull up stakes,” Yelavich said. “Go 
into Upata for a couple days. Don’t look like much here. 
Save on lights. . 

Gropp said, “That’s a fact,” 

“Doc Fisher’s still at the lab, they tell me. Lights are 
on over there, anyway.” 

“Fisher? He’s the guy in charge, isn’t he?” Gropp was 
surprised. All the Project people had moved out. What 
was Fisher doing there? 

“Yeh. Something funny about that Project. I heard 
this thing, whatever it is, is because of an experiment 
they were doing out there at the Project. Yow hear that?” 

“No,” Gropp said. “No kiddin’? What kind of an exper- 
iment?” 

- Yelavich shrugged, recalling Joe Eagle and the warn- - 
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ings. “They keep them things secret. But it sure looks 
like something got out of hand, huh?” 

“Yes, it does,” Gropp agreed. He went to the door 
again and looked both ways. Nothing. The street was 
shadowy and calm and, except for the howling dogs, 
absolutely deserted. He stepped outside and walked 
quickly to the end of the main motel building, keeping in 
the glare of the floods. Yelavich stood in the doorway, 
“What're you doing?” ‘ 

Gropp shook his head. He stared at the distant lab 
building—the old warehouse. Lights were on there, -all _ 
. right. What Yelavich had told him about the experiment ~ 
was disturbing—and Yelavich ought to know. A lot of 
the Project people had stayed at the motel, including 
Fisher. 


He turned back—as an unearthly scream pierced the ~ : 


cool night air. : 
Gropp broke into a run. It had sounded like Epler! 

And it had come from the direction of the diner. Yela- 
vich burst through the office door, “What the héll was 
that?” The shotgun was pointing this way and that. 

“It sounded Tike Epler,” Gropp yelled, running past. 
“C'mon.” ‘ 

His feet pounded the asphalt; a dog ran from the vi- 
cinity of the diner, away from him, across-the highway . 
and into the desert. He thought he heard.a kind of 
moaning sound, but no more screams, His heart was 
hammering. Icy- chills grabbed his spine and he was 
_ sweating—sweating like hell; and it was cold. 

Gropp came to a halt outside the diner and looked - 
back for Mike Yelavich. He was alone. “You sonofa- 
bitch,” he growled under his breath. Yelavich wasn't - 
even in sight. . Se 

-He looked at the diner. “Epler!” he yelled. No answer. 
He could see the interior through the large windows, 
chairbacks, and stuff stacked behind the counter, signs, a 
shiny coffeemaker. But Epler wasn’t in sight. He yelled -. 

- again. “Hey, Epler!” Nothing. 
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He iut about going around in back—there was a 
-back door from the kitchen—but decided against it. The 
light didn’t reach there and he damn well wanted to stay 
in the bright light now. The sound of the scream still 
grated on his nerves. What the hell had happened? 

-There was a scraping sound behind him and Gropp 
‘turned, thumbing back the hammer onthe 30-30, ready 
to fire. He almost fired. A mangy-looking dog was scut- ` 
tling away from him, running as fast as he could i into the 
shadows. 

“Goddamn,” Gropp breathed, relaxing his jaws. He 
had never been this jumpy before in his life. “Epler!” he 
_ yelled again, and went over to the diner’s main. door and 
Kicked it. ~ 
The door swung open. He could see no movement at 
all in the well-lighted interior. The coffeemaker was bub- 


ae bling softly, and a radio was playing down at the end of 


the counter, but not loud. 

Then he saw the counter, a well worn slab of wood in 
the window between the counter area and the kitchen. 
- There was a circular metal holder there, a foot off the 
counter, where orders were clipped for the cooks. A pile 
of white dishes were strewn there, smashed to an Was.. 
there a sound from the kitchen? 

Gropp hesitated in the. doorway, the 30- 30 swinging 
nervously from left to right. He glanced over his shoul- 
der. “Hey, Epler!” he said in an ordinary tone. Was there 
spmeone—something—in the kitchen? He heard a sound, 
as though the back door closed, and something prickled 


along his spine and up to the small hairs on the back of - 


neck, 

He backed out of the diner. Man, he wasn’t going into 
that kitchen for nothing... . nobody. His thumb clicked 
the hammer on the Winchester, up, down, up, down. His 
hands were sweaty. 

-A yellow-brown dog was standing in the glare of the 
service-station light, staring at him, head down. Where 
the hell had all the dogs come from? They seemed wild. 
The howling had diminished, mover A Veg was arg 
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monotonously from somewhere back of the dark build- 
ings. Gropp decided to go back to the station. The hell 
with Yelavich. The bastard hadn't backed him up. : 
_ He took a step toward the station, and the yellow- 
brown dog suddenly swerved and was off likè a shot. — 
Gropp felt his heart fluttering. He knew he was: scared, 
but he fought it off. He could damn well stop any man 
‘with the 30-30; he was good with the rifle. Fast. He 
could lever five shots into a target in a hellishly small pe- 
. Yiod of time. The feel of the warm metal gave him © 
confidence, Why had Epler screamed? 
_. He knew some men had been killed out on the desert,- 
at one of the Project bunkers, but no one knew how—ex- - 
cept the authorities. It didn’t occur to Gropp to ask more 
than that. From his lack of knowledge had sprung his 
decision to stick with his property. He still assumed a 
man was out there, > > = 
__ As he passed the several dark buildings between the | 
diner and his service station, something-reached_out for 
Gropp saw the shadow and felt rather than saw the ac- 
tual movement. He swung the rifle and jumped at the 
same time. His finger tightened on the trigger and a shot 
slammed into the eave of a house. 


In the next second, he was dead. The Winchester went = 


flailing end over end to skid into the street and Gropp 
was felled by a mighty blow on the side of the head. He 
died without uttering a sound. The hideous creature 
dragged him into the shadows of the building, snapping 
` bones like toothpicks. 


“You're not catchin’ me out there,” Yelavich muttered 
to himself. He watched from the shelter of the doorway 
as Bob Gropp charged up the street toward the diner. 
He knew what Gropp would think, but he didn’t care. 

It was a damn funny night. Weird . . . what with alk 
the dogs howling and running about like that. 

Yelavich stared at Gropp, only a silhouette now, in the : 
doorway of the diner. Something had happened to Phil 


Epler and in Yelavich’s opinion Gropp was a fool to go _ 
- investigate. That’s what the law was for. He went to the- 
. phone, dialing jerkily. He had to dial the sheriffs num- 
ber three times because he was so agitated. A young man 
answered and Yelavich told him, all in one breath, about 
the scream. : 
“You heard someone scream, sir?” s 
“Yes, I did. Phil Epler, the guy who owns the diner.” - 
“Did you see him, sir? 
“Hell no.” 
“Did you see anyone else—?” ; 
“Only Gropp. He’s up there now. You guys better get . 
- out here. Something’s wrong. I know damn well some- 
thing’s wrong.” 
“We'll send a car, sir.” 
But it might be a half hour in arriving, Yelavich knew. 
They: were a long-way from the substation, and unless 
.the dispatcher could radio a car nearby, it would be a 
long wait. Most of the sheriff's men were patrolling the - 
desert, trying to hem in the basin. 
He hadn’t actually seen anything either—only heard 
‘the scream. He had felt a little funny about phoning the 
substation, and hadn’t mentioned a monster. He would ' 
feel damn silly saying that a monster was attacking them 
. even if the rumors about a monster were rife. 
. Maybe it was a guy trying to loot, and Phil had jumped 
him. It could have been the looter screaming. 
Well, Gropp would find out soon enough. It was hard 
to see if Gropp went inside the diner or not. It was too 
_ far to hear words. Perhaps Gropp was talking to Epler 
_ right this minute. ees 
` Yelavich locked the office door and went through thé `. 
- building quickly, checking the back door again and the 
windows. Everything was tight and shipshape. The 
motel was actually three buildings, the office and two 
long barracklike buildings divided into apartments. The. . 
other buildings weré dark and locked up. 
He went back to the front, unlocked the door again, 
and peered out. He could see someone, probably Gropp, 
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-stuf Clothes. into it. 


walking in the direction of the gas station. The man was: 
only a shadow, partly silhouetted by the bright lights of . 
the station. He relocked the front door and strode into- 
the bedroom behind the desk alcove. Dropping the shot- 
gun onto the bed, Pes out a suitcase and began to 
ere was no sense hanging around ` 
here. As soon as the black-and-white patrol car showed 
up, he would take out for Upata also, 

At the sound of the shot, Yelavich jumped a foot. 

Grabbing the shotgun, he rushed to ‘the front, un- 
locked the door, and peered up the street. Nothing. He 
could see no one at all, There was something lying in the 
street, but he couldn’t make out what it was . . . a stick, “ 
maybe. It was too far away. 

He waited, but Bob oe didn’t come out of the serv- 
ice station to investigate. Maybe Gropp had seen some- 
thing and fired at it from the station. . . a dog perhaps. — 
He went to the phone then and dialed the gas station. ~ 
No one answered the ring. 

He looked up the number of the diner and dialed:-No 
one answered there, either. 

His hands were trembling violently. When he looked - 
into the mirror his face seemed unnaturally pale and 
strained. It was nerve-wracking, he told himself, -not 
knowing what was going on. Why didn’t Gropp answer 
the phone? What was the single shot about? : 


Dr. Fisher, in the lab office, sat up at the sound of the 
shot. He realized then that he was cold. He had forgot- 
ten to turn on the heat. Slipping into a heavy coat, he 
went to the door of the lab and looked out. He could 
hear dogs howling, but nothing else. 

Certainly it had been a gunshot he’d heard. 


-~ He returned to his desk, put away all the papers hed _ 


been working on, made sure everything was accounted 

for, locked the office, and went outside. 
Perhaps he could contact the creature—the being from 

another time period! The thought made. him | giddy. 


Nothing like that had happened, everl And it could hap- 
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pen to him. He walked the short distance to the motel 
and was slightly surprised to find it so brightly lighted in. 
front. No one seemed to be around at all. He'd known 
that the lab personnel were anxious to leave; it hadn't oc- 
curred, to him to think about the others in the little set- 
tlement. He could see no cars anywhere and no people 
about. The diner was brightly lighted, though no one 
seemed to be there either, and the gas station beyond. 
Where had the gunshot come from? He stared at the 
dark and shadowy’ desert beyond the highway, pulling 
- his collar more tightly about his neck. If the being was 
out there somewhere, it was his duty to find it—perhaps 
he could communicate through the use. of large ‘signs, 
written in the being’s own language! 
He thought of that possibility as he walked to the door 
of the motel. Mr. Yelavich was probably still in the office 
; = all the lights were on. He rapped on the locked 
gor. ~- 

Yelavich opened it almost at once, “Dr. Fisher!” 

“{ thought I heard a shot.” 

Yelavich nodded. “I heard it, too. I think it was Bob 
Gropp—he .runs the gas ‘station up there.” Yelavich 
pointed. “Bob was down here a little bit ago and he had 
a rifle with him.” 
< “A rifle?” Fisher peered at the other. “Has something 

happened?” Yelavich seemed agitated and pale. There. 
were beads of sweat on the man’s brow. i 
=+ “Come on in,” Yelavich said, holding the: door wide. 

“We heard a scream a while back—me and Gropp. He 
went to havea look.” _ 

“A scream? What kind of seredm?” > 

“I think it came from the diner. Phil Epler is up there 

. . except that he doesn’t answer the phone. Gropp 
doesn’t answer his; either.” 

“That's odd,” Fisher said, pursing his lips. The motel 
owner was obviously under a great strain. His hands 
were shaking and he looked frightened. Fisher asked, 
“Have you seen something?” 7 
-“No—not a thing- I. phoned the sheriff about the 
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scream and they said they'd send a car, but it'll take Ț 
some time.” Yelavich ttied a smile-that came out as a gri- ` 
mace. “You can’t never find a cop when you need one.” 

“Then you think there’s some danger?” 

“I dunno what the hell’s out there, Dr. Fisher.” Yela- . 
vich jerked his thumb toward the bedroom. “I'm just . 
packin’ up. As soon’s the cops get here, I’m gonna take.. 
off for Upata. Have you gota gun?” — =a 
_ Fisher shook his head. He stared at the shotgun lying 

across the bed where Yelayich. hac dropped it, It would 
- be a calamity if someone were to shoot the being from 
` the desert. He wondered if he could surreptitiously un- ` 
` load the weapon. , 

“Well, we're safe enough in here,” Yelavich said. “Pm 
-keeping the door locked. I wish to hell them dogs would 
shut up that howling though.” 

“You say, you tried.to phone Mr. Gropp—why don't - 
you try again?” : 

Yelavich nodded. “Yeh, all right.” He went behind the 
desk and picked up the phone. Fisher went past him into 
the bedroom and picked up the shotgun as-though to ex- 
amine it. The bathroom door was open and he slid in- . 
side, breaking open the shotgun and digging out the two 
shells, putting them into his coat pocket. ; 

He walked back into the bedroom and’ dropped the- 
shotgun on the bed again. The motel owner’s back was 


to him as the man listened. There was apparently no > 


answer. 

Yelavich put the receiver down. “He ain’t there—or he 
sure ain't answering, I let it go thirty rings.” 

“Very odd,” Fisher said. He walked around the desk - 
and stood in the middle of the office floor, thinking. It 
hadn’t occurred to him before that men like Yelavich— 
~ even the sheriffs men—might shoot the being. Fisher 
was annoyed with himself; he was so single-minded, con- 
centrating all his thought on translating the book when 


one of the great minds the world had known was roam- ` ` 


ing the desert, probably lost, undoubtedly confused be- 
cause of all that had happened so quickly. . . . 
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“What's the matter?” Yelavich asked. _ ees 
Fisher sighed, turning. Yelavich had the damn 
~ shotgun in his hands again. “Call the sheriffs. office,” he 
- said. 5 

“Why?” Yelavich stared stupidly at him. “I already—" 

“I know you did,” Fisher snapped, “but call them 
. again.” Now that he knew about the being it would be 
criminal if he did not attempt to prevent trigger-happy 
men from destroying it. He began to pace the office. It 
might’ already be too late! The thought made him 
slightly ill. “Hurry up, man,” he growled at Yelavich, 
who was having trouble dialing the number. 

“Give that thing to me,” Fisher exclaimed, taking the 


E phone out of Yelavich’s hands. He began to dial. < 


Yelavich jerked his head around; there was a sound 
outside, and something pushed against the door. “Who's __ 
. that?” he yelled. He grabbed up the shotgun. ` : 

' The sound came again. The door creaked alarmingly 
as a heavy weight pressed it—Fisher swung around, star- 

‘ing at the door. 
` “There’s something out there!” Yelavich shouted. He 
' brought up the shotgun. And the door gave way. It 
slammed open; glass shattered and a dark form pushed 
- into the room, taking part of the doorframe with it. ` 
Dr. Fisher stood by the desk, gripping the telephone, 
_ Staring at the creature. He was dimly conscious. that 
Yelavich had snapped the triggers of the shotgun—noth- 
ing happened—then thrown the weapon at the huge in- 
truder. In the next instant, Yelavich was smashed to the 
floor. There was å roaring in Fisher's ears. He was face — 
to: face with the being from another time—and he sud- 
denly realized that the being was horribly deformed, 
hideous in aspect, and absolutely incapable of communi- 
cating! 

He screamed as the creature reached him. “I can help 
you—I am a scientist too—we must—!” The creature 
snapped his spine. Then, ignoring the torrents of blood, 
the creature began to feed. 
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Chapter Fifteen 


„This was the place where the crystal pulse had been, 


where it had lain for a period of time. The creature” 


`. could still sense the secondary radiations; they. haunted 


him, teased him—and in a sudden rage the creature “ 


smashed and crumpled walls. In one particular spot, the 
radiations were stronger than at any other. 


In its mindless fury, the hideous being flung aside bed, . 


`- furniture, ripped at a window casing, and pushed com- 


pletely through the wall. A bearing wall gave way with a 
creaking scream, baring parts of several rooms to the 


cold wind. A pilot light flickered as the flame caught the 


-corner of a newspaper, flared up, and in a quick moment ` 


the side of a wall was ablaze. 


. The hideous creature did not look back, though it — 


heard the crackling fames. The tenuous trail it followed 
led away—into the desert again. A hundred yards to one 
side a pack of howling dogs ran, snapping and snarling, 


somehow attracted to the unearthly creature yet never 


daring to come’ close. 
It passed. by the old warehouse; the trail it followed 


did not go near there. Anger spent for the moment, it ig- — 


nored the dogs and moved, needing strength from the 
crystal, across the highway. only minutes before the 
,_ black-and-white sheriffs car came speeding along the 
road toward the settlement. 

Deputy Gif Driscoll was not an old-timer. He was 


barely twenty-two, a rookie with no experience at all, ~ 


pressed into twenty-four-hour-duty because of the emer- 
gency, He was blond, skinny, and had a prominent nose 
and large hands. His mates called him Beanbag. He had 


“been patrolling the highway, alone in «the car, thirty - 


miles from the crossroads when the call came. Making a - 
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U turn, he sped back, welcoming the chance to do some- 
thing. It was damn boring driving up and down his 
sector. : 

From.several miles away he noticed the smoke, think- 
ing at first it was a curiously shaped cloud, dark against 
the lighter sky. Glancing at his watch, he saw~it was 
close to midnight. His eyes burned slightly, reminding 
him that he’d been up and-on the job for eleven hours. 
He dilated them, opening his mouth wide; that seemed 
~ to help. 

When he came around a small, loaf-shaped swell, he 
could see the interstate highway stretching away in a 
~ perfectly straight line to the fire. Beanbags eyes widened 

and he reached for the microphone, pressing down on 
the gas pedal at the same time. 

“H two-hundred,” he almost yelled, “this is Driscoll. 
Tm approaching crossroads one hundred five and the 
whole goddamn place’s on fire!” 

_ “Calm down, Driscoll,” growled the dispatcher’s voice. 

“It's true,” Beanbag said breathlessly. “I'm maybe a 
mile away, but it looks like everything’s gone up. Jesus, 
-- you oughta be able to see it from there.” 

“All right—don’t take any chances. I'll follow up. You 
get a good look at it and report again. Remember, you're 
the only car in the area.” - 

“Yes sir,” Beanbag said, staring at the leaping flames. 
“Wilco.” He hung up the mike with a shaking hand. 
Man, that was a firel He had seen a few blazes—a barn - 
once, and a gas’station hit by an out-of-control truck— 
but nothing like this. : 

: = He slowed, approaching, beginning to feel the heat of: 
it. The wind was blowing the fire toward the highway, 
east, so he swerved the car toward the old. warehouse 
which was standing untouched to his left. Beanbag 
braked and jumped out, wincing at the heat, eyes water- 
ing..It looked at though every building had been seized 
by the flames. The wind had doubtless spread it, the glit- 
_ tering sparks were being flung high into the air, and he 
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-could see a few small fires in the desert brush beyond 
the highway. gee E 
Then he frowned. Was that movement? It was hard to 
tell, the firelight picked out every branch and twig on 
the brush across the highway, -but the firelight was leap- 
ing, dancing, so that the brush seemed alive. But there- 
was definitely something! 
Beanbag ran to the car and groped in the back.-He ~ 
yanked out the riot gun, made sure it was loaded, and 
ran toward the highway. If some guy had set that fire—it- ` 
looked as though someone was trying to get away! Bean- 
_ bag yelled, but his voice was drowned out by the sound 
of the roaring fames. -.  ~ ; 
< _ Tt was definitely a man-shapel Beanbag yelled at- him 
to halt—and, when the form did not, put the shotgun to. © 
his shoulder and fired. oe 
He thought the form faltered—but then, in a second, it 
was gone. Several howling dogs ran past him and Bean- 
bag was startled. They looked wild! He retreated several 
steps, knowing he was not going to follow that pack into 
the brush. 
Staring at the flames, he returned slowly to the car. 
. From the vantage point of the-highway he had seen that . 
_ all the buildings were not on fire. The diner was un; 
touched and so was the gas station beyond. The wind - 
had kept the'sparks from them. E. 
Opening the door of the.car, he picked up the mike. 
Should he mention the figure he’d fired at? He wasn’t ab- 
solutely positive it had been a man—it might have been“ 
a dog, one of those damned howling dogs he’d seen. He 
clicked the mike on and reported in. 
He described the fire, but did not mention the fleeing 
form. ~ Z 


` The town of Elkhorn, as they could see from the slight’ ~ 
rise as they approached it, stretched along the highway 
for. perhaps half a mile. The road widened, became bet- 
ter paved, and sidewalks graced the street. a 
It was the middle of the afterncom when they arrived, 
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and Janet still maintained that she was fine. “I don't 
“really need a doctor, darling” + =. ~ cae 
“Of course not,” Ken said. “But we'll have one look at 
you all the same.” He kept a lookout for the hospital 

` sign. i 

Elidor was a farming town, serving a wide area; 
there was a railroad spurline, a few warehouses in need 
of paint, and dozens of pickup. trucks everywhere. The , 

- main street had a main cross street which led back away - 
from the desert toward low-lying blue-brown hills. It ~ 

` was probably, Ken thought, a larger town than it seemed 
at first glance. The residential section was extensive, — 
pushing in all directions, with many neat well-kept 
streets, tree-shaded and utterly normal. 

_ He turned right, off the main drag, at the sign: “Emer- 
gency Hospital”. An arrow pointed. The hospital was a 
white-stucco building, early municipal in design, and did™ 
not appear large from the street. Janet, grumbling 
slightly, let him take her arm and they went inside. A 
woman, clad in white, with a furrowed brown forehead, 
steel-rimmed glasses, and a found doll face received 
their names at the front desk and picked up the phone. - 

In a moment, she smiled and nodded. “Dr. Hoffman’s 
office is down the hall and to the right.” 

__ Dr. Hoffman was a- short, square man, bald. and 

. baggy-faced. He wore a short white coat over shirt and 
pants and his glasses dangled froma black cord about 
his neck. “Ah—Janet, my dear,” he said. “I haven't seen . 

- *you for—goodness, it must be fifteen years—you prob- 
ably don’t even remember me.” 7 ; 
“Janet smiled, searching her memory. Shed met so ` 

many doctors. But Hoffman waved them to chairs. “Your 

‘father called several hours ago,” he said, gazing at her, 

head. tilted on one side. “You look very good to an old 

ian... 
‘Tm fine.” i 
“I had the pleasure of working with your father on one 
particular project. It was good to hear from him again.” 
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Hoffman pursed his lips and fiddled with his elses, “He 
‘spoke of observation—” | 
“I think it’s just nerves, doctor,” Ken said. 
Janet laughed. “Both my father and my husband are 
alarmists. I did have some strange dreams.” 
“And premonitions,” Ken said. 
“Yes, and... premonitions, but—” she shrugged— 
“they're gone. I feel fine. Just perfect.” 
Hoffman smiled back. “You certainly look fine.” He 
- cocked his head and sighed. “But you know how fathers 
and husbands are. Alarmists, as you say.” He shook his, 
head as though it was a distressing fact. “Why don’t we ` 
put you to bed here overnight—just to humor them?” 
Janet rolled her eyes. 
_. “Til give you a mild sedative,” Hoffman said. axan do 
look a little tired, my dear. A good night’s rest. 
“But—’ Janet protested. 
“The least I can do for an old friend and alliages ? 
Hoffman insisted. 
“Stop fighting it, darling,” Ken said. “I won't leave here 
with you even if I have to strap you down.” ý 
“You're going?” She stared at him. : 
Ken made a wry face. “No one needs me here. You're - 
fine. TH go back to the lab and give your father the 
benefit of my valuable assistance. You are fine, you say.” 
“But why do you have to go?” 
“Darling, your father’s practically alone—he may be 
all alone by now if they've moved everything out.” Ken 
rose. “Come along. We'll have dinner then I'll start 
back.” 
-She sighed and Hoffman smiled at her. 


Dr. Hoffman walked with Ken to the front door; Janet 
had been made comfortable in*bed, concerned now that 
Ken had to drive such a long way. 

“She seems perfectly ee? Hoffman said. “Only 
~ tired.” 

“Yes, but only a few hours ago she was on the brittle — 
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- edge of hysteria—and had been for days. How do you 
-account for that?” : = : 

- Hoffman shook his head. “God knows. Possibly con-. 
‘nected in some way with your work.” 

Ken nodded. “My assumption too, except that it isn’t — 
like her. This isn’t the first test she’s been near.” He 
turned his hands palms. out. “It's too much for me to 
understand.” 

“The human mind is incredibly complex,” Hoffman 
said with a friendly pat. “If the proximity of the blast 
_ was the cause, she’s a long way from it now.” 

“Hm, yes. She did seem to become more relaxed as we 
_ left it behind. Perhaps you're right, Dr. Hoffman.” They 

- shook hands. “Take care of my wife for me.” 

“Don’t worry about her, You look a bit tired yourself.” 

Ken smiled and went across to his car. 

It was dark when he left Elkhorn behind. His head- 
lights showed him the narrow blacktop with a monoto- 
nous sameness. The engine’s steady purring lulled him. 
An hour passed. 

He woke just in time to keep the car on the road. 

Instinctively he slowed, swallowing hard. He would 
only have run off into the flat desert, but there were also 
ditches and arroyos. The car could easily overturn—he 
` took a deep breath. “Tm fighting sleep,” he said aloud. 
_ “Bryan, youre stupid.” 

He slowed the car again and pulled off the road care- 

fully. Killing the engine, he climbed into the back seat 
` and curled up, determined to sleep for two hours. 


The ‘emanations were stronger. The horrid creature 

_ moved more surely, following them. The wound, inflic- - 

ted hours ago near the fire, was slowly healing. It had 

dripped a dark and viscid blood; torn ligaments and 

muscles had made movement awkward for a time, but 

the bleeding had stopped and the pain dulled. © 

___ As it moved, the creature began to sense a strange de- : 

. velopment within itself. The part of its mind which still 
. functioned sensed that the emantions meant. life; ab- 
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Sotbing them was strength, was ‘healing, and the dimly. 
-perceived instinct to obey the original command .. . it 
was drawn to the ctystal by more than life. Life it must 
have to obey, and it plodded on, not entirely as mind- 
lessly as before, feebly concentrating on the single source 
of life. The dark sea of the night engulfed it. The 
snarling, yapping dogs, drawn into the trackless wastes 
of the desert, slowly fell«behind, unwilling to follow 
where they sensed an unprofitable journey. Every small 
creature—mouse, rattler, even scavenging coyotes—gave 
the plodding man-shape a wide berth. 

It moved slowly, dragging one grotesque limb, sus- 
tained by the tantalizing radiation it sought, its blind 
will to survive—by the almost instinctual thought to join - 
with its fellows, The faint radiance of stars made no — 
light. Clouds obscured them from time to time, then the 
slight wind became a gusty, raw whirlwind of storm that 


picked up sand and hurled it at the dragging creature. — ` 


Rain slashed down and lightning seared the leaden sky. 
The creature paid the storm little attention, pausing only 
occasionally when the lightning banished the cloaking» 
shadows at moments and thunder rumbled overhead; - 
then the hideous being seemed to stare about, moving its 
head from side to side as though it recognized the ele- 
ments. 

The storm slowly passed, and the terrain became very 
rough. Low hills were but crumbling, craggy ridges 
thrown up in some ancient geologic period and scarred 
by rushing water and the sculpturing fingers of wind. ~ 
The creature did not pause, could not pause—the ema- | 
nations were steadily growing stronger, and as they . 
began to pulse, strength flowed back. 

Strength flowed back—and the creature was enor- 
mously hungry. 
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Chapter Sixteen 


Ken Bryan woke, not in two hours as he had wished, 
but nearer three. He struck a match, peering at his 

watch, and swore. It would be light soon. However, he 
felt refreshed. And utterly famished . . . his stomach was 
growling. = 

He got the car started, thinking of Janet, thankful that 
he had taken her to Elkhorn and set out again. 

So many exceptional and peculiar things had occurred 
since they had first lowered the atomic bomb into its cra- 
dle beneath the tower. Janet's curious dreams were a sin- 
gular corollary, apparently springing from that time; the 
extraordinary murders that Sheriff Wicker attributed to 
a creature from the blast site—fantastic! But perhaps. 
true—even more fantasticl 

And along with this was Dr. Fisher’s uncommon se- 
crecy involving the mysterious book. Ken had his own 

serious doubts that Fisher could ever be proved correct 
in this important instance. No single man had the right- 
to guard and keep to himself such a precious find. 

He switched on the radio, getting a succession of 

` squeals mixed with static, and a faint voice that came 
and went, discussing the advantages of a well-known 
- brand of beer. He could not get a clear station and 
switched it off again. It was not much ofa time for radio 
listening. 
. Shortly before first light, he passed the service station 
where he’d bought gas on the journey to Elkhorn. It was 
closed and locked, looking utterly deserted and aban- 
doned. : 

As he turned onto the highway, he began to think 
about Fisher. Perhaps he should confront the older man 

and-demand explanations. It was a drastic step for him, 


having looked up to Fisher for so many years, Fa his - 
orders unquestioningly—and most times they were good 
and just, always wise orders. But this particular time 
Fisher was wrong—he had to be wrong. Didn't the old 
man’s conscience bother him about it? 
_ He was trying to decide how best to go bane arrang- 
- ing the meeting when he saw the lights ahead. __ 

The night was old and dying, chilly with a numbing 
~ desert wind blowing. Splashes of rain had pattered on 
. the windshield, but the storm he’d seen traces of had not 
touched him. Perhaps it had passed while he slept in the 

car, The roadway had been wet. In the gray time before 
` dawn—the most unreal time of day he thought—the dis 
tant lights looked garish. It crossed his mind that the © 
all-night ‘motel, diner, and service station lights would 
scarcely illuminate so brightly—and then he saw the fire. 
There was a bonfire, seemingly in the midst of the little 
settlement. 
Ken found himself gritting his teeth. What about Dr, 
Fisher and the precious document in his possession? He - 
jammed his foot down and the car surged ahead. 
The fire was nearly out, he saw as he was drawing 
near. Oily smoke filtered into the gray sky, blown briskly 
toward the desert. He stared; the motel was gone, | 
mostly destroyed, and all the buildings between it and 
; the still-standing diner were burned. Five sheriff's cars 
were littering the roadway, and a helicopter was parked 
- to one side, its rotor turning. There were also two olive 
_ green cars, army jeeps, standing near the untouched 
‘ warehouse lab. Ken breathed a quick sigh of relief, 
seeing the lab. 

_. A deputy waved him down, a long flashlight in one 
hand, and Ken pulled up, rolling down the car window. . 
“What the hell happened?” 

“How'd you get through the roadblock?” the deputy 
asked. 

“I came from Elkhorn—I've got to see Dr. Fisher.” 

“Oh—Fisher—” The deputy ducked his head, staring 

in the window, “You work at the pea : 
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“Yes, I'm Dr. Bryan.” . 
“All right.” The deputy pointed to a knot of men. “The 
sheriffs over there. You better see him first. Park off © 

there to the left.” 3 

Ken parked the car as directed. What had happened?’ 
The monster again, or a natural calamity? As he-got out 
of the car, he saw the ambulance. It was parked beyond 
the clutter of official cars, near the diner, red roof light 
flashing. Someone was hurt then. He walked quickly to — 
the sheriff. x 

Sheriff Wicker saw him coming and turned, moving to- 
ward him in a slow waddle, making a half-saluting mo- 
tion with his hand. “Hi, doctor. Where'd ‘you spring 
from?” ; 

“I took my wife to Elkhorn.” Ken shook hands with the . 
bulky man. Wicker looked tired; he had a stubble of 
_ beard and his eyes were red-rimmed. “What is this?” 

_ “Tve got bad news for you, doctor.” 

Ken felt himself go tense. His jaw tightened. 

-’ “Its Dr. Fisher,” Wicker said, looking hard at him. 
‘Tm afraid he’s dead.” Wicker half-tumed. “We found 
his body there—in the motel—what's left of it.” 

- “Are you positive?” -` 

“That it’s Fisher? Oh yes. He escaped the fire—’ 
Wicker broke off, sighing. “What was left of him escaped 
the fire,” he said carefully, choosing his words. “There 
was another man we're not sure of, we think it was Mike . 
Yelavich, the owner. Nothin’ left but charred 
‘bones... .” ange 

“What—startéd the fire, sheriff?” 

Wicker took a deep breath, hunching his milk-bottle _ 
shoulders. He took a cigar from his shirt pocket and ' 
groped in the slash pocket of his uniform windbreaker. . 
“We don’t know what started the fire.” He found a book 
of matches and lit the cigar. “Could have been any num- 
ber of things. But Dr. Fisher—and the others—they were: 
‘Killed by that thing.” He jerked his head toward the 
desert. z ; 

Ken felt sick. He stared at theřdumpy sheriff, feeling 
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his skin prickle, and for a moment he fought faintness. 
He could tell from the way Wicker was staring at him 
that Dr. Fisher had been killed and—dealt with in the 
same manner as the other victims. : 
“There were two other bodies,” Wicker-said. “The fire - 
didn’t touch ’em. Phil Epler who owned the diner and 
Bob Gropp the service-station fella. The ambulance is 
_ takin’ them away now.” 
Ken ‘forced himself to breathe deeply; the fainting - 
threat passed—God! What a shock! He stared at the 


- warehouse lab, Why had Fisher left it? He must call ~ 


Janet when he got a grip on himself—no, maybe it- 
would be better to wait till he returned to the hospital in 
Elkhorn. He closed his eyes. They'd have news of Dr. — 
Fisher's death on the radio, wouldn’t they? He had best 
call Janet and tell her first. It would be too much of a - 
shock for her to hear it cold, on the air. 
Wicker was talking again and he forced himself to lis- 
ten. “. . ..called and reported a scream. We sent a—” 
“Who called, sheriff?” 
“Mike Yelavich. Said he was with Bob Gropp and the 
- two of them heard a scream, sounded human. The tele- 
- phone dispatcher said he sounded pretty jumpy. We sent’ - 
‘a car, Deputy Driscoll, and he found the place burning 
. - managed to pull what was left of Dr. Fisher out_of 
the fire. The wind blew the flames toward the desert or 
the whole line of buildings woulda gone up.” 
` Ken nodded. “Then you're organizing a search, start- 
ing here?” 
“Yes.” Wicker’s mouth curled. “Finally got a few 
guardsmen too . . . more on the way.” -> a 
Ken stared at the bustle of activity. The ambulance _. 
crew had completed its task and the white van was mov- 
‘ing slowly along the roadway, winding through the cars. 
It nicket up speed when it left them -behind and Ken 
watched the red lights grow smaller in the distance. Dr. 
Fisher was dead; it was hard to accept. 2 
He seemed to jerk back to reality then, and his gaze 
went to the lab. What had Fisher left behind? He itched 
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to get at the mysterious book. Was that the same itch. 
Fisher had felt? 

A deputy had come over to Wicker. “Tve been to old 
Joe Eagle’s shack. Nothing there. Looks like he’s been 
gone fora time.” ` 

Wicker nodded as though he’d expected the informa- 
tion. “Put out a call for him. I want that baby.” 

“Yes sir.” The deputy turned away. 

Ken frowned. “Why d’you want him?” 

’ve been listenin’ to his stories for a long time. Never 
believed a damn word of ’em.” Wicker spat, then rolled 
-the cigar between fat lips. “Till now.” He coughed, rub- 
bing his eyes and watching the deputy talk into the mike 
a dozen paces away. “You sure you got nothing to tell us, 
doctor?” 

“To tell you—about what?” 

“About this herel” Wicker’s voice was almost rough. 
He shoved a thumb toward the carnage. “Looks like t'me 
your Dr. Fisher was in the motel and the—thing—he 
. went right to him.” 

prays he kill Fisher then?” Ken’s voice was sharp- 
edged. 
` “I dunno. I seen a lot of funny things in police work. I 
tell you that. I tell you something else.” Wicker faced. 
him squarely, pointing a stubby finger at Ken’s. stom- 
ach. “I think Dr. Fisher was holdin’ something back.” 

Ken blinked, thinking of the book . . . but Fisher had 
discussed that with Wicker. _ 

Wicker said, “You found something at the blast site, 
and—” 
“I found nothing’ that would do this!” Ken’s face was 

hot. “I took away rock and soil samples and—” 

“And what?” Wicker rasped. 

“Nothing that would—do this. Nothing animate.” 

“Animate . . . ?” Wicker sounded the word. “Ani- . 
mate. That means nothin’ alive, huh?” ; 

“That's exactly right. Nothing alive. Nothing that 
could ever come alive. Nothing that ever was alive.” 

Wicker was silent, mouthing the cigar, staring at him. 
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It was impossible to tell what-he was thinking. Ken did 


try. 
“Dr. Fisher said something like that too,” Wicker said 
at last. “And now he’s dead.” 

Ken sighed, looking again at the lab. “If you have no 


objections, sheriff, I'd like to see to Dr. Fishers things. 
Td also like to call my wife—she is Fishers daughter, 


rou know. I think I should tell her about. this 
OTE. 2 ss = 
Wicker shook his head. “The phone line’s down. Fire.” 
He turned and walked beside Ken, heading toward the 


` lab. Someone came up behind them and Ken turned. The 


newcomer was a youngish man in army. fatigues; he was . 
slim and sandy-haired with close-set brown eyes and _ 
long brownish sideburns. On his collar\tabs were silver 
bars, - 

“Oh,” Wicker said, pausing, “this is Pea Irashel. . 
Lieutenant, Dr. Bryan from the Project.” z 
Ken shook hands with the man. “Hi,” Irashel said. “My 
condolences about Dr. Fisher . . .” : : 

Ken smiled tightly. = 

‘Tve just heard about the Indian,” Trashel said, “Joe 
something-or-other. They say he was crazy— 

Wicker made a disgusted face. “Joe Eagle. Hell no, he. 
was a little nuts, but not crazy.” 

“Could he have done this?” Irashel nodded toward the 
burned motel. 

“Get that out of your mind,” Wicker said. “Joe’s never 
been dangerous, never harmed no one that I know of.-I 
admit it’s kind of peculiar we can’t find him... and I 
hope to hell that—thing didn’t get him too.” ” Wicker 
looked across the highway into the desert, now growing 
light rapidly. “He could be laying out there somen 
I've got a call out.” : 

“TI be getting to the lab,” Ken said. “Nice to—” 

“To the lab?” Irashel asked, pointing. “It’s off limits.” 

“What?” 

“We're evacuating everyone from this area. No excep- 
tions. Ory, doctor.” = 
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~ Ken felt his face redden. “That's ridiculous . . . I must - 
get Dr. Fishers effects—” He frowned at Sheriff Wicker. 
“Them’s the orders,” Wicker said flatly. 
Ken’s mind raced. These two bureaucrats were stand- 
_.ing between him and the fantastic mystery just a stone’s 
throw away. “There’s classified. material in there,” he- 
said, snapping the words out. “I’m the only one qualified 
-to handle it—I refer to the Project material.” 
` Irashel hesitated, glancing toward Wicker. 

“Classified material,” Ken said again, emphasizing the 
classified. He -saw Irashel capitulate. Wicker nodded. 
slowly, staring at Ken. - : 

“An righf,” Wicker sighed. “We'll have to put a man at 
the door though.” ; 

Ken nodded. Wicker had begun to act very suspicious 
—of what? Could he still believe that a being had been 


`>. found in the blast site? He nodded to them and moved 


toward the lab. 
“Tl be around too,” Wicker said as a parting shot. 


Chapter Seventeen 


The lights of the old warehouse laboratory were on 
_ when Ken entered, followed by the deputy that Wicker 
_assigned. The man was a rangy, sharp-faced youth 
- pamed Nissim. He seemed disgrunted at the detail, 
showing in a variety of small ways how disgusted he 
was, but Ken paid no attention. 
Automatically he switched off the lights—it was full 


= dawn outside—and walked back along the echoing hall- 


- way to Dr. Fisher's office. The door was locked. With a 
aon toward the front of the building where the 
eputy had seated himself by the open door, Ken put his ` 
- shoulder to the door panels. The lock gave with a loud - 
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- clicking-ripping sound. He went inside and closed the 
door, a a chair in front of it. - - 

As he had expected, Fisher had placed everything in 
the locked Bles: but for these he hed a key. One sturdy 
fireproof four-drawer file, nearly as secure as a safe, con- 
tained Fishers notes. The book itself was in the 
black-and-green safe behind the desk—he made sure of 
it and relocked it. Only Fisher and himself had the com- 
bination to that particular safe. 

The notes were neatly organized with Fishers usual 
meticulous eye to detail, labeled manila folders, papers 
clipped together, all in Fishers small, angular writing. - 
Ken switched on the desk lamp, sorted out the notes, and 
began to pore over them. 

In the first minute, he realized that Fisher had trans- 
lated far more of the book’s meaning than he had admit- 
ted. It was shocking—he had not prepared himself for 
such fantastic information! He had to stop and put the 
‘papers down, so much did his hands tremble. “Fhe most: 
important find of the century,” Fisher had intimated, 
Ken found himself sweating, heart pounding as he stared 


at the words. Twelve of the greatest scientists from the ` 


past—buried, in suspended animation, in various parts of - 
‘the world! 
And one of them had been freed by the atomic test 
blast! . 

Ken gripped the crackling pages of notes; willing him- 
self to be calm. He began to read quickly. 


Outside the laboratory, his apama given out, the 
search parties on their way, Sheriff Wicker settled down 
in his car. His command post would be right there in the 
front seat. Deputy Driscoll, the youngster who had dis- 
covered the fire, paced up and down the. roadway, 
watching the disappearing parties, the helicopter. 

Wicker chewed his cigar, one eye on the door of the _ 
lab. He could not entirely believe what Dr. Ken Bryan - 
had told him. There was more to it. He was positive. 
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Nurse Harriet Phelps liked night duty. She was wid- 
owed, lived with an elderly mother, and liked the 
advantages of working at night—not the least among 
- them the extra pay. ` 
- There were two nurses on duty at night, as a’ rule, 

Phelps and the younger girl, Mary.Webb. Mary was a 
student nurse; Harriet Phelps an RN; and in charge. 

Harriet was beginning her middle-aged years, a slen- 
der figure, thickening somewhat in the middle from lack 
of proper exercise, but an attractive woman. She had 
been married, but her husband had died after an. auto- 
mobile accident; she had a married daughter and one 
- grandson. Now Harriet devoted herself to a feeble 
mother and to her work. It was, she felt, a good life. 
Elkhorn was a pleasant, friendly town; she knew a great 
many people, and one day she would marry again... 
one day. : 

She sat in her small, open office and tapped a pen 
‘against her teeth, a picture of her grandson on the desk 
before her. A radio played softly, not loud enough to dis- 
turb the few patients in the ward. What should she write 
on the birthday card that lay open before her? ax 

She jumped in her chair, hearing the scream from the 
ward, i : 

‘Someone began to call out, “Nurse, nurse!” 

Harriet ran. It was apparent to her instantly that the 
continuing screams. came from the nearer of the two pri- 
vate rooms. They were screams of sheer terror. The pa- 
tients in the ward were all awake, one crying; one _ 
bewildered. Mary Webb appeared from the direction of- 
_ the small kitchen and began to quiet them. 

The young wife who had come in earlier, Mrs. Bryan, 
was thrashing in her bed, a scream choking in her throat. 
Harriet saw that the disheveled girl had wakened herself 
. + . but was still frightened. Sitting on the edge of the 
bed, Harriet took the girl’s hands. “It’s all right . . . it’s 
all right, Mrs. Bryan. . . .” = 

“I—was dreaming—” 

` The pulse was racing—skin. sweaty, but no fever. “It’s 
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all over now,” Harriet said. “Nightmares are awful, arent ` 
they?” ER “ef 

“It was the s-same,” 

“It's all right now,” Harriet said again, trying to re- 
member why Mrs, Bryan- was here—observation? When 
she’d come on duty, Mrs. Bryan had been sleeping. She'd 
glanced at the Bryan chart; Dr. Hoffman had given the 
girl a sedative, and there were’ no instructions about re- ` 
peating it. But Mrs. Bryan certainly had a look of horror — 
on her pretty face. ~ 

“I—was dreaming?” Mrs. Bryan said. 

“Yes.” 
` “Oh, thank God. I thought it. was happening again—it 

. was coming closer!” She looked round the room as: 
though wondering where she was. “It was just a dream— 
I don't feel it any more. Is it nighttime?” 

“Yes, dear. Do you think you can go back to sleep?” 

“I don’t know . . . you're the night nurse?” 

“Mrs. Phelps.” Harriet smoothed the pillow on the bed. 
Mrs. Bryan looked dazed and uncertain, possibly the res- - 
idue of the drug. “Can I get you anything?” ‘ ; 

The patient shook her head and smiled wanly. “Im 
sorry to be so much trouble.” -She closed her eyes, ` 


opened them again, dilated them. Harriet thought the ` 


girl was probably fighting sleep, afraid to dream again. ~ 
Harriet ‘said, “I'll be right here. You let yourself go off 
to sleep.” What kind of a dream had the girl been hav- ` 
ing? What had she meant, something coming closer? | 
_ Harriet did not ask questions, fearing to alarm her. She 
sat quietly, soothing the uneasy girl with her presence. : 
Mrs. Bryan drifted off to-sleep, unable to combat the 
sedative. Harriet waited long minutes, then quietly eased . 
herself off the bed. Such a pretty girl—why would such ~ 
a lovely girl have screaming nightmares? ; 
Harriet sighed, tucked the blanket about her patient’s 
shoulders, and turned to go. A bit of jewelry on the 
nightstand caught her eye. Mrs. Bryan had evidently 


taken it off before dropping into sleep. It was a pendant 


on a glittering chain; Harriet picked it up, examining the 
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warm stone curiously. A crystal of some sort, she 
thought. The stone was curiously. warm—or seemed 
warm—how odd. Even-in the poor light Harriet could 
see that it was a beautiful thing. = Sk 

She placed it in the small, shallow drawer of the table 
_and went out. : 


Sheriff Brody Wicker slumped in the seat of the car, 
face pressed against the ee yielding upholstery, snor- 
_ing. He badly needed the sleep. Deputy Driscoll had 
awakened Wicker for a routine message an hour past, 
‘and Wicker had growled and cursed him so that Driscoll 
-was handling all calls and reports himself in his own car. 
There was no news of the creature, anyway. Tracks 
‘had been found and something they thought might be 
blood, but that was all. The different parties reported in 
regularly, and the search went on. Once Upata called, re-. 
porting the arrival of another detachment of national 
guard troops, and Driscoll had relayed the message to 
Lieutenant Irashel. 

. Two more helicopters arrived on the scene, signaling 
for orders and Driscoll, sweating, fearful lest he make 
too great a mistake, assigned them each a sector to 

~ Square—then worried over his choices. He knew Wicker 
had not intended to sack out for too many hours, but 
` Wicker had not given him any orders about shaking him 
awake, either. Wicker slept on, and Driscoll did the best 
he could. 
_ _ “Hello Beanbag,” the radio sputtered, “This is chopper ` 
_ three oh nine.” 
“Go on, three oh nine.” - aca 
“Nothing to report; repeat, nothing to report. There’ 
isn’t a goddam rabbit out here—I mean nothing. Listen, 
- when do we break for lunch? Over.” ._ 
Lunch! Driscoll hadn’t given it a thought. He knew 
__ the other units were listening. What should he say?. They 

- had to eat. Thinking fast, he said, “Three oh nine, con- 

tinue search. We'll arrange lunch. Out.” 

God, he ought to wake up Wicker. All the units would ~- 
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be calling in soon, demanding food. He walked over to 
the sheriff's car and looked in. Wicker was a big, blub- 
bery shape, snoring in a rattling wheeze, completely out. 
Driscoll bit his lower lip, chewed it. What the hell 
should he do? Wicker had no damn business sacking out 
and leaving him in charge of the command post. Should 
he call headquarters at Upata? One of the experienced 


men there could—no, what the hell. This was his big = 


chance to show Wicker what he could do. Gif Driscoll 
was no dum-dum he told himself. He went back to his 
Car. ; 


Ken Bryan was very tired. He had spent the hours 
reading Dr. Fishers notes—fantasticl. And now it was 
daylight outside, bright daylight; he glanced at his’ 
watch. Almost noon. No wonder he was hungry. 

The incredible tale of a great civilization on earth that ` 
predated the present human race was almost more than 
he could accept. Yet, if one accepted the book, there was 
no way to deny the tale. How could he not accept the 
book? He had found it himself and he well recalled the 
circumstances. When the hue andvcry about the mysteri- 
ous being out there in the desert died, he would return 
to the blast crater and search the spot where he’d found © 
it. 

He got up and paced the office, hands thrust deep into _ 
his pants’ pockets. Could it be—was it even remotely 
possible that the entire thing was a gigantic-hoax? Had 
someone been able to plant the book in that spot? His 
mind raced back over the events a year previous, re- - 
calling how many areas had been considered, and how 
the Upata Basin had finally been chosen. Certainly a 
number of people had known the location, but none had 
known where the tower would be built. The under- 
ground cavern that Dr. Fisher had described to the 
newsmen that day, the day of the blast—“Think of it as 
a gigantic bubble in the earth's crust”—was very large in 
diameter. They might have placed the tower in any of a 
hundred spots. It had been left to the geology expert, Dr. 
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Trenholm, to select the best position. Dr. Trenholm was 
now, Ken thought, in Europe, attending a conference. _ 
Trenholm had not selected the final location till after 
the Project buildings had begun construction in the 
basin. Therefore, no one could have known where to 
_ place his “ancient” book to be found. Therefore the book 
was not a hoax. 
- He lit a cigarette and opened the curtains, staring out 
at the desert. He could see two sheriffs cars, but all the 
others had vanished. The search for the being was well 
under way . . . was there any news? He ought to go out 
-there and ask one of the deputies. No, doubtlessly some- 
- one would come to tell him if there had been a develop- 
ment. He looked for food and found Dr. Fisher's cache, 
The coffee was gone, thermos empty, but several sand- 
-wiches remained. Ken ate those, poring over the notes 
again, .... 
His eyes were very heavy. He needed sleep desper- ` 
ately. The little catnap on the highway hadn’t been 
much. Perhaps if he grabbed another forty winks; he 
caught himself just in time. - 
This was foolish, he told himself. The pages were blur- 
ring and he could not concentrate, not even on the in- 


`- credible facts of the notes. He got up, put them all back 


- _ in the cabinet, locked it, and flopped’on Fisher’s couch. 


In a moment he was fast asleep. 


At was noon when Wicker was awakened by Deputy 
= Driscoll. A small caravan of sheriffs cars had been sent 


. from Upata . . . these were men borrowed from neigh- 


boring counties. Beanbag dared not assign the new men 
to search sectors without the boss’s approval. If he se- 
` lected a wrong area, Wicker would explode. 
Sheriff Wicker, in a foul mood unusual for him, 
crawled painfully from his black-and-white patrol car, 
rubbing a stiff neck and glaring about him. He 
demanded to see the situation map, growling and peer- 
. ing at it over the hood of Driscoll’s car, as Beanbag 
pointed out the units and relayed the various requests. 
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“’Course they're hungry,” Wicker snarled, knowing he 


should not have succumbed to sleep. Now’ he'd have to. 


` arrange a food chain. Driscoll, the rookie, was a blather- 
ing idiot—but the reports were all in order. Nothing had 
been sighted and no deaths reported since the body of 
the young Mexican boy had been found the day before. 
Well, the situation wasn’t bad. 3 

He assigned the new units, saw them off, wrote out de- 
tailed orders for Driscoll concerning food, and got the 


boy on the radio. He chewed a cigar and stared at the © 
lab building, then he walked over and talked to Deputy 


- Nissim. ; 
“What's he.doin’ in there?” 


Nissim shrugged; rubbing his eyes. “I dunno. He ain’t - 


-made a sound. You gonna relieve me, sheriff?” 
“You stay right here, I havén’t got the men.” Wicker 
‘frowned suspiciously at the open door of the lab, then 


went back to his cruiser. He knew Nissim was swearing . 


~ at him, but he didn’t care. Nissim was a trigger-happy ~ 


type, not too smart, and actually a borderline case. One. - 


more infraction of the rules and he would kick Nissim of 
the force. Sometimes he thought the rangy man was a 


-< damned psycho. Nissim seemed to like to push: people ` | 


around. That kind of stuff reflected on: him, Wicker, as 
sheriff. And he was an elected. official; he was tired of 
apologizing for Nissim’s stupid behavior. 


The plodding creature was much stronger. The ` 


pulsing emanations were stronger—life flowed through 
the air, an invisible current strengthening every fiber, 
healing the wound. The-goal was closer, closer with 
every dragging step. 


With the returning strength came a measure of the 
fantastic intelligence it had once possessed. In an instinc- ` 


tive way it could sense an active mind, another intelli- 
gence, associated with the precious emanations. It had lit- 
tle curiosity, accepting the sensations without conscious 


thought, although ancient memories were somehow / 


` stirred. 
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It paused now and again, moving its horrid head - 
slowly from side to side as the distant sounds of mechan- 
ical throbbings came drifting across the wastes. The 
. patiently searching helicopters’ did not~- come. near, 
~ methodically squaring each sector. The man-beast con- . 
' tinued on the plodding, certain journey. The terrain be- 
came rougher and more broken, the’ ravines deeper, the 
hills and up-thrust earth crust steeper and more ragged. 

But the strength-bearing emanations came to it directly, 
and the huge creature increased its slow gait gradually, 
closing in on the place where the pulse rested . . . and it 
sensed that the precious pulse was no longer moving. 

No longer moving away. 


Chapter Eighteen 


She was not at all refreshed when she awoke.. Janet 
~ Bryan felt a recurrence of the same fear she had lived 


‘with in the motel . . . although now the fear seemed 
more for herself than for Ken. | 
Something was coming ini her. ae 
She sat up in bed, hugging herself, with a.terrible ` 


„sense of unease despite the ordinary, practical surround- 
ings,- The tiny hospital was sunny and almost cheerful, ° 

_ the window curtains were a golden yellow, there were 

, geraniums in pots on the sill, and the room walls were a 
light, pleasant yellow; she could hear voices in the large 

- ward just outside, breakfast trays rattled, and someone. 
scraped a chair along the tile floor. 

‘She could recall the dream—something moving across 
the desert wastes, “coming toward her. Something. She 
tried to visualize it—what was it? What did it look like? 

_ Something vague, shadowy, and undefined—but huge. 
>- This was all foolishness, she told herself. Ken was 
‘right, for some reason she was suffering from hallucina- 
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tions. She was allowing herself to ee frightened 


over a dream. It was a dream, wasn't it? It had seemed 
soreall - 
Ken had driven back to the lab and “die wanted him 


close by to talk to. She felt alone here—in the midst of -< 


the ordinary morning bustle. It was her own fault, telling 
him to go. She had felt better though. But that had been 


yesterday. Now she was anxious. Anxiety flooded her, 


clouding her thoughts. Should she call him on the ~ 


phone? She had an almost irresistible desire to talk to Ken 
—she reached for the bell to summon the nurse. Ken 
would think her a foolish woman, babbling of dreams 


again. 


_ She did not ring for the nurse. Lying back, she closed 
her eyes, trying to relax. Dr. Hoffman should come fo see - 


her. soon, she thought. She was under observation after — 
all. She had a strange sense of heat, of sand, beneath her - 


feet as she walked. She felt odd, huge, her body heavy 
and awkward, Janet sat up with a gasp. She was in bed, 
not walking on the desert! She gripped the bedclothes in 


both hands, squeezing tightly, looking round her. She - 


was in bed in this little-hospit: —she, Janet Bryan. 


Why did she feel it necessary to tell herself who she - 


was? 

Thereé -were images crowding into her mind, insidious 
and sly, crowding in when she tried to keep them out. 
Tall, graceful spiraling buildings, a brilliant sun; tall, 
golden people—but an aura’ of horror about them. She 
felt the enormous fear of a mass death stifling her! The 


ordinary little room seemed filled with the fea of it, the - 


smell of it! She screamed. 

She was screaming and clawing her way out of the 
narrow bed when nurse Thelma Yarrow ran in and 
grabbed her. “Help. mel” Yarrow shouted, “Billy, drop 
that tray and come herel” 


Janet felt the strong, encircling arms, felt herself being 


manhandled back to the bed; she fought, screaming and 
_ thrashing—till Yarrow slapped her hard across the faces 


-- The physical sting: and pain of the slap prong her in- 
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stantly to reality The room was suddenly real, the bed, 

the surroundings were real. Janet stopped fighting . ; 

let them slam her down onto the bed. She looked into 
faces. 

“Tt’s—all right,” Janet said, “Tm okay now... .” She 
saw them relax suspiciously. The nurse was a blonde 

woman, quite strong, with a rather hard pink face. Her 
helper was doubtless one of the orderlies, a young 
black-haired lad with startled eyes. 

“Somepin’ after you, honey?” Nurse Yarrow asked. 
“Boy, you were kickin’ and scratchin’!” 

“Tm sorry,” Janet said sheepishly. What in the world 
„had got into her? She felt confused. “Isn’t.Dr. Hoffman. 

-here yet?” 
_ “I havn't seen him,” Yarrow said, pulling the blanket 
_ up. about her. “Thanks, Billy, I think she’s gonna be all 
right now.” 

The boy nodded and scuttled out. Yarrow robaulted: 
the bed chart. She gazed at Janet, half-closing one eye. 
“TH tell Dr. Hoffman you want to see him—soon’s he 

ets in.” 

“When will that be?” 

“Soon, dearie. Are you hungry?” 

Janet shook her head. 

“How ‘bout some toast and coffee?” 

“All right. Isn’t there a doctor on duty?” 

Yarrow considered, “Dr. York is here, but he’s taking a 
bullet out of a man’s back at the moment, and there're 
two men waiting to see him after that. Can I do 
anything?” 

Janet sighed. “Just the coffee, I guess, thanks.” She was 
‘patient while Yarrow took her pulse, eyeing her the ` 
while, grunting noncommittally when she released 

a Janet’s Brin. | _* 

Nurse Yarrow went to the door. “I'll get the coles: 
Now, no more screamin’, hear?” 

-Janet nodded. She was gritting her teeth, trying to 
keep the strange wild images from her mind. She hoped 
she wouldn’ tscream again. 
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Ken Bryan woke in the middle of the afternoon. By his 
watch, he had slept nearly. four hours. He felt rested and — 
much refreshed. He thought at once of Janet .. . how 
was she? God, if he could only call her. He consoled 
himself with the thought that she had been completely 
like her old self when he left her. He unlocked the cabi- 
net and took out the notes. ; 

He was hungry as hell, but he put thoughts of food 
aside-and began to read again, absorbing the information 
easily now. 

In an hour of constant study he had learned about the 
twelve, about the suspended animation in which they- 
had spent the intervening centuries, and the same excite- 
ment stirred Ken Bryan as had stirred Dr. Fisher. These 
ancient scientists had used fantastic radiant crystals as — 
sources. of energy, to keep them functioning, living- 
through the dark, silent millenniums. 

What was it Joe Eagle had said . . . that the man- - 
beasts wore their hearts on the outsides of their bodies? 
- Perhaps the ancients wore the amazing crystals about 
their necks. How had Joe gained that curious informa- 
tion? Or had it evolved out of nothing as so many leg- 
ends evolved, and somehow paralleled the truth? The 
latter was the more likely. 

Then, like Fisher, the thought occurred to him that the 
test blast had violated one of the secret burial chambers. 
One of the twelve had wakened and was roaming the 
wastes of the desert. He himself must have been very 
close to that chamber when he had found the book—and ` 
he recalled the curious overhang and his own’ desire to 
search there where his light had not reached. God! If he 
only had! What a wonderful thing he might have seen! 

Was that one, the ancient being, the murderer of those — 
helpless people? Did the being, as Fishers notes indi- © 
cated, require human marrow to survive? Ken sighed, ` 
putting the notes down. How could he doubt it? Prob- `- 
ably Fisher had not, since there was no editorial note to 
that effect. - : z 

Could he communicate with the being? His thoughts. 
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Sarid Dr. Fisher's, Geli oren about the - 
` search. The thing must be taken alive, not killed. What 
incredible facts might be learned! It staggered the 
imagination... 

And something else nagged at the back of his mind. 
He could not drag it into the light. He knew something 
—what was it? 

- Stepping to the window of the office, he squinted his 
eyes against the glare, searching the area for Sheriff 
Wicker’s car. There was no car out there at all. It was ` 
terribly important that he warn the searchers not to fire 
‘at the creature—whatever it did. They must not destroy 
it. ; 

What the hell was it that he should remember? 

- He went to the door, then came back and locked the 

‘papers in the heavy cabinet again. Slipping into his coat, 
he went out and down the hallway. He'd get into his car 
and drive to the nearest phone. 

He had completely forgotten about Deputy Nissim. 

Nissim was in a black mood. As the hours passed, he 
grew more and more bitter. He was stuck out here at the 
end of nowhere while the excitement passed him by. He 
was sure Sheriff Wicker disliked him. Which was the rea- 
„son Wicker had assigned him to this stupid duty. -Why 
` watch one man, for crissakes? 

Several times he had almost gone to sleep, sitting with 
his feet up. There was nothing to do, nothing to see, 
“nothing | to hear. He had no car, no radio. There was a 
radio in the scientist’s car, but it was lockéd. Nissim had 
already tried the door handle. Once or twice, just for the 
hell of it, he had walked quietly along the hallway and 
listened at the door. The guy was either very damned 
quiet or asleep. He could hear nothing. 
=- A patrol car had come along an hour ago and Nissim 
-had reported nothing doing.. Dr. Bryan hadn't stirred. 
- The deputy in the car didn’t know why Wicker wanted 
- Bfyan watched. He'd gone, heaving Nissim more dis- 
gusted than ever. 

_ When Ken Bryan finally emerged from the office and > 
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began to run toward his car, Nissim came alive. “Hey! ` 
Where are you going?” ex 

Ken glanced toward the rangy man. “I’m going toa . 
phone.” He got the keys out of his pocket and unlocked 
the car door. = 

“No, you're not,” Nissim said, insinuating himself be- 
tween Ken and the seat. “You're gonna stay right here.” 

Ken was startled. “What?” : 

“You're not goin’ anywhere. Not until I clear it with 
the sheriff.” Ps == 

Ken was annoyed. “Then clear it, for God’s sake.” 

Nissim frowned. “I can’t—not till someone «comes 
along. I got no car.” 

“Get outa the way,” Ken said. “Tve got to get to a tele- 
. phone. I’ve got to talk to Sheriff Wicker.” 

Nissim made a grab for the car keys. Ken jerked them 
away, then brought his elbow around in a small, vicious 
arc as Nissim’s jaw came down within reach. The elbow - 
connected solidly; Nissim grunted and his head snapped 
back striking the hard edge of the car body. Stunned, 
Nissim slumped. Grabbing him, Ken lowered the uncon- 
scious deputy to the ground. He bent over the supine 
figure, examining him solicitously, but Nissim would"be 
all right. It was damn curious how Nissim had tried to - 
-stop him—had Wicker given orders to that effect? z 

He got in the car and wheeled it out to the highway. — 
Well, too bad. He hated to hit the man, but hed been ` 
proi little choice. He certainly wasn’t going to cool his ` 

eels there, waiting fora car to come along. x 

What was it he should remember? : 

He wrenched the wheel, hearing the smash of-glass. 
Something smashed into the roof of the car only inches 
from his head. A bullet! That crazy deputy was shooting . 
at him! He heard the sharp report an instant after the — 
smash of glass. A second bullet rapped into the car body ` 


somewhere’ behind him. He -swerved, over-controlling, >- 


jerked the wheel back—and lost control completely. 

The car skidded across the pavement as he yelled, 
fighting the wheel. It lurched into the ditch, bounced 
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once and turned over. Ken was slammed to the floor 
sideways—and as he fell it occurred to him with- 
tantalizing clarity what he had tried to remember. 
Janet was wearing a curious crystal about her neck, . 
one.that he had given her. A crystal that had been found 
near the tower, brought up by a test boring. 
“His last conscious thought before he blacked out was 
of the crystal . ... and the mysterious being. 


Chapter Nineteen 


~The helicopter engine sounded sour. The pilot, Johnny 
. Voight, a short, tough-looking man, growled. “She’s miss- 
ing again.” » 
Sergeant Locke asked, “We got trouble?” He glanced 
at the ground a thousand feet below. It looked rough as 
hell down there. 
“We're losing power,” Voight said. “One cylinder is oil- 
. ing up again, sure'n hell.” He glanced at the suddenly. 
nervous sergeant. “Don’t worry, pal, we'll make it down 
okay. Light as an iron feather.” ’ 
~~ “Can you fix it?” 
“I dunno. Maybe I can fix it enough to get us back. 
This damn bird is a jinx. Ever'time I go anywhere in it, 
she gives out.” . ; 
“Thanks for telling me.” Locke examined the ground, 
then pointed. “There’s a clear spot to the right, big - 
enough to set down in. Can you make it?” 
- “Leave it to old Johnny. Yeah, I see it. Piece o’ cake. 
' No sweat. Hold on Jenny—’ Voight maneuvered ex- 
pertly, flinging the chopper around and down, leveling off 
just above the gray sand. The engine was hacking and 
hissing like a pile of busted junk. How many times had 
he told the crew that they had to rebuild that engine? 
__ “Tell ’em were setting down,” heesaid. “Take me a 
_ couple of hours maybe, but they know about this bird.” 
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Sergeant Locke got on the air, “This is Locke and 
Voight in three oh two. Come in. Over.” . 
“I hear you three oh two. What's the problem? The 
tors fall off again? Over.” : 


“Carburetor,” Locke said. “Take us out of the pattern _~ 


for a couple hours, Voight says. He'll have to clean the 
plugs. Over.” eee 
“Roger, three oh two. That mother oughta be in the - 
shop. Where are you? Over.” 
Locke consulted his map. He gave coordinates as best 
he could. He might be a mile off, but the chopper ought 
. to be easy to spot from the air, if anyone was looking for 
it. When he hung up the mike they were on the ground. - 
- The humid air struck them like a blast furnace when 
. they stepped out. They were on a fairly level bit of — 
brushy grourid, bounded by steeply shelving hills, cliff- 
sided and rocky. The country was extremely rough, 
Locke frowned, staring about him; They'd never get a 
wheeled vehicle in here. A guy went out by chopper or 
on foot, one or the other. 
“Jesus, it's a hundred and ten in the ‘shade,” Locke _ 
said, squinting his eyes. He frowned, seeing nothing but — 
unfriendly outcrops; dry and brittle brush, distant buttes 


and a mottled sky: At least the weather was better than ~ 


it had been, and no threat of rain. They were on the 
edge of the Upata Basin here, he thought, far out on the 
edge-of their own search area, Fishing out a pack, he se- 
lected.a cigarette and lit it, staring at the steep hills. If 
~ anyone was to come looking for them in this little pocket, 
it might take a bit of time. Š l ; 

“Find some shade and relax,” Voight said, rattling the 
toolbox. PI see what’s what.” 

“Right,” Locke said, glancing at the sun, nan oyver- 
head. His boots crunched in the sand as-he ed tõ- 
ward the nearest arroyo. It was deep, with blue shadows 
where the banks overhung the stony bottom. It looked 
cooler down there. Placing his feet carefully, he ‘slid, 
caught himself; and jumped to the bottom. It was defi- 
nitely cooler—not a hell of a lot, but-cooler. Locke 
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- finished the cigarette and ground the butt under his heel. 
He looked around for a spot to stretch out in. i 
- On the chopper, Voight had stripped to the waist and 
` had a cover plate off. The plugs were oiled, all right. : 


The creature paused, standing stock still, listening. 
Very close overhead a huge mechanical, beating, clank- 
ing thing passed. It disappeared from view quickly, be- ` 
hind a rocky hill, but the sound of it continued, punctu- 
ated by loud backfiring reports. After several moments, 
the sounds bruptly ceased. 

The creature automatically changed course, heading 
directly for the noisy thing it had seen. It needed food. 
Without conscious thought it knew there was food in the 
machine. It was tremendously strengthened by the prox- 
imity of the crystal, but it must have food and suste- 
nancel 


Janet Bryan awoke, groggy and confused..For a time 
she lay between sleep and wakefulness, and in the swirl- 
ing mists of her mind she continued to feel, more 
strongly than before, another presence, a hideous pres- 
ence. 

She fought to banish the awful: images that raced 
_ through her brain, images of death and of total despair. 
She felt a curious and harrowing memory of a descent 
into the earth, and then—nothingness, a nothingness that 
frightened her because it seemed like death; was she 
dead? No, she was moving, she was coming from the 
earth, but not reborn. She had no awareness, only hun- 
ger and a confusing anger and frustration. She wanted to 
survive—she screamed aloud. ; 

They were holding her, two pairs of arms, wrestling 
with hef. Janet knew herself to be screaming—and she 
tried to stop. Someone growled, “God, she’s a wild onel” 

Janet came fully awake, drenched with perspiration, 
trembling violently. Nurse Yarrow looked at her eyes, “I 
‘think she’s with us—” 

“I-I'm a-all right,” Janet stammered. They let her drop 
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back to the pillow, and Yarrow pulled the blanket up to - 
keep her warm: 

“You had a bad time, honey.” S3 ; 

_“I was dreaming.” Janet closed her eyes tightly'then . 

opened them wide. How could she tell anyone how she 
_ really felt? Who would believe her? Ken. Suddenly, she 
wanted Ken. 

“My husband,” she said, staring at Nurse Yarrow. “Can 
~ [talk with him, please?” 

“Ah—” Yarrow tilted her eyebrows. “I dunno. Where 
is he?” 

“At the lab . . . Dr. Hoffman knows. Is he here?” 

Yarrow nodded. “Ill get him.” She paused. “Sure 
youre all right?” 

Janet nodded. God, was she all right? Was she insane? 
Was this what insanity was really like? Fighting with an- 
other presence for your own mind? She watched Yarrow 
and the orderly, a young, dark lad, go out, leaving the - 
door open. She sat up, feeling weak and drained. The _ 
continual fight was sapping her, but if she gave in— 
what? What did it mean to give in? Janet cradled her 
head in both hands. What was happening to her? 

Hoffman was in a business suit, square and stolid, 
glasses in his breast pocket. He slipped them from the 
case, smiled briefly at her, and consulted the chart, lips 
pursed. : 
~ “You've had a bad time here, young lady.” 

“Am I completely crazy, doctor?” 

-ı Hoffman sat, waving- Nurse Yarrow away. Yarrow 
closed the door and left.them alone. “You're not crazy, 
“Janet,” he smiled reassuringly. “Or if you are, you've the 
wrong symptoms. Tell me what you feel.” 

“Can I call Ken?” . 

He nodded. “TI have a phone brought in.” 

_ “It started out as dreams, not long after we—after I— | 
moved to the motel to be near Ken.” p 

“What do you mean started out?” ; 

Janet stared at the ceiling. “First I had nightmares. I 
was going down into the earth to a kind of tomb—there 
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was a stone casket there—and at first I never reached the - 
tomb, but I dreamed the same dream over and over. . . .” 
. “Did you finally reach the tomb?” z 

_ She sighed, nodding. “There was nothing in it. The lid 
was off, so I knew that. whatever had been in it was out 
- —and Í guess I feared it would come to me, whatever it 

as. ; 

Hoffman patted her hand, smiling. “So that’s what 
you've been fearing.” 23 > 

She took a deep breath. “There’s more than that.” She 
looked at him steadily; he was a conservatively dressed, 
very real person. Her fingers curled about his short, 
Fabby ones. Real. She needed to hold tightly to some- _ 
thing—someone. “Somethings getting into my mind, _ 
„doctor. Right into my mind—that’s what's so frightening . 

now.” 

- “Go-on,” he said, squeezing her hand. 

“I felt myself buried underground, and there was — 
` something wrong—diseased—about me... .” 
- “This is the other mind?” 
- “Yes. But—” 

“Fears of being buried alive are not uncommon.” - 

“I didn’t fear that... my other mind, didn’t fear 
that—it wanted it.” She could feel her heart hammering. : 
as shë talked. “But these things, images, weren't just 
= dreams, Dr. Hoffman.” 

He said gently, “We all have dreams in the twilight 
state—” = 

“You don’t understand—I feel these things now, while ~ 
I'm talking to you. I’m wide awake, aren’t I? Yet I sense 
them right now. Like a part of me is off there some- 


- where in the desert—” 


Janet halted, biting her lips. “I’m hungry.” 
: Hoffman glanced quickly at the side table, The nurse 
had told him Janet hadn’t touched her food; some of it 
was there, on the tray, in case she felt a desire later. 
She said, “Can I call Ken?’ 
_ “Of-course.” Hoffman went out, leaving the door open. 
He was back in a moment with a telephone and plugged ` 
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- it into the jock.“ “Here you are.” He put it on the side of 
- the bed. “D’you know jos number?” 
She shook her head. Hoffman dialed and spoke-to the — 
‘operator, asking for the lab near the crossroads, giving. 
Dr. Fisher's name and the Project. ; 
‘Tm sorry,” the Bpaaor said, “we. cannot complete ` 
that call.” Š 
“Why not?” Hofman asked, To Janet he shrugged. 
“They can't complete the call.” ; 
~ “The lines are down,” the operator said. “I can’t tell 
you when they’ ll be repaired—we don’t now.” 
“Thank you,” Hoffman said, hanging up. “The phone 
lines are down. Probably a washout took a pole with it.” 
“Tt’s coming closer,” Janet said, shivering. . 
“You said you were hungry.” Hoffman lifted the tayo. 
“I don’t want it.” She shook her head violently. “It’s 
coming closer! It’s coming for mel” 


“Janet!” 

“It's coming closer all the time. . . .” Her body. was 
shaken by sobs. “Closer!” The sobbing turned into bys- 
terical laughter. 


Hoffman rang the bell for Nurse Yarrow. His patient 
was alternately screaming and laughing in:a very chilling | 
tone. She was out of her mind with fear. He gave orders — 
to Yarrow when she came, doing his best to control the 
thrashing girl. Janet moved convulsively, shouting unin- “ 
telligible things. A nurse’s aide ran in to help, grabbing _ 
Janet s arms. 
. Yarrow returned with a hypodermic; between them 

they gave the injection. Hoffman was sweating. This was 
something a little different—right out of the middle ages, 
when people thought themselves possessed by various 
devils. He had never seen quite the same symtoms. é 

It took only a few minutes for the drug to work. They 
laid Janet down, covered her carefully, and Yarrow mo- . 
tioned the aide out. Janet was motionless, eyes open, 
staring; she seemed lifeless. “She's zomo hing else, isn't 
she?” Yarrow said. 

Hoffman nodded, twiddling with ki glasses. “A -very 


strange fixation. Very strange.” He- looked at the 
‘telephone. He ought to talk to Dr. Fisher. Well, they 
_ should have the lines repaired soon. ; 

“Check her frequently,” he said to Yarrow, and went 
back to his office. 


Chapter Twenty 


Sergeant Locke was half-asleep. He had scooped a shal- 
low depression from the sand and lay full length,-his fa- 
tigue hat over his eyes. He was an accountant in daily 
life and this was the first time in two days he’d had time 
to sack out comfortably. 


He could hear Voight tinkering and clanking tools ` 


against hot metal out there on the chopper, and he didn’t 
yy Voight-one little bit. The flies buzzed above him, 
an 


when he opened his eyes lazily he could see a little _ 


gray-green lizard staring at him. - 

It was very pleasant in the shadows of the arroyo. It 
reminded him of the time he'd gone hunting for. deer—a 
year, no two years ago—with one of the guys from the 
office. They'd driven into country very much -like this. 
There was probably lots of deer around this area. That 
sound-he was hearing—it might be one now. If he ae 
` pened to be on the right side of the wind, the deer mig 
` walk right by, might almost step.on him. 

That was a funny thought, being stepped on by a wild 
- deer. Locke grinned, careful not to move a muscle, A 


deer had terrific eyesight, could spot an eyelash moving. 


a mile away. The sound continued to come toward him 
slowly, surely a deer picking its cautious way through 
the arroyo. Voight swore in a loud voice, and the sound 
stopped momentarily. 


P] 


Locke was coming slowly awake, though his lids felt 


very heavy. He was drowsy, listening idly for the sounds 


of the deer. One part of his mind told him the sounds 
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were rather be as ‘ong someting dragged . now 

. and then, but his conscious mind had catalogued them as . 
deer. There wasn’t anything in this part of the country 
big enough to make such sounds—it had to be a deer. A 

bobcat or a mountain lion would make hardly any sound - 
at all, but a deer’s hoofs were hard and sharp. That was 
a heavy dragging sound, and it was coming fast now; a 

branch snapped loudly as a bulky something passed. 

The brittle sound snapped Locke out of his reverie. He 

was awake, startled, and he rolled. He flopped onto his — 


. belly, staring in the direction of the sound, feeling the 


bulk of the heavy forty-five auto on his hip. His fingers 
-tore at the flap of the holster as he stared incredulously 
at the huge figure approaching him. He knew instantly it 
was the thing—the monster they sought. 
` He was so astonished his throat seemed to close—he 
could make only strangling sounds—but he clawed the 
heavy automatic pistol out, had the instinct to flick the, 
safety—and fired. ; 
` The shot boomed i in the narrow walls of the miniature 
canyon and the slug smashed into the brush harmlessly. 
The Horrid thing was on him, snarling, reaching out, and 
Locke fired again and again, jerking the trigger with all 
his strength—and the slugs pounded the sides of the ar- 
royo, causing sand and rocks to cascade to the bottom. 
The creature smothered him, crushing him with the 


‘first frenzied attack. Locke died almost instantly, the . SE 


> scream ‘that welled up from within him cut off forever. 
His blood spattered the sand in his last convulsive jerks. 

On the chopper, Voight was startled. “Hey, sergeant— 
what you shooting at?” 

There was no answer. Voight frowned at the arroyo; it 
ran ina series of loops arid curves, following the line of . 
least resistance, across the lower end of the little flat‘area — 
where he’d brought the chopper down. Was Locke - 
_ playing games? He didn’t know Locke very well; maybe 
. the guy was nuts or something, although he'd seemed - 
pretty okay. “Lockel” he yelled. 

Jenny Voight climbed down, wiping his hands. He 
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had the plugs cleaned and the chopper should function 
now. He left the cover plate off and handed down the . 
toolbox, watching the arroyo. Maybe Locke was over 
there, playing Indian. He felt vaguely uneasy. 
On the ground, he started toward the arroyo, where he 
thought he’d heard the shots. Then he remembered he- 
was unarmed. There was an M-16 in the chopper and he 
paused. “Hey Lockel” ri 
No one answered. There were sounds from the arroyo 
—was Locke. getting pop He took several cautious 
steps toward the arroyo, his eyes darting here and there; _ 
- it sounded like an animal grunting. Had Locke shot 
something? Why the hell didn’t he answer? 
“Locke, for crissakel Say soaps 
He took a step nearer the lip of the arroyo and some- 
- thing rose directly before him—a huge, man-shaped hor- 
, Tible-looking thing! Voight shrieked and stumbled 
backward. The thing was covered with bright red blood 
-—Locke’s blood! It was heaving up out of the arroyo to- 
ward himi 
Johnny Voight-yelped, turned; and ran for the chop- 
per. He covered the distance with ice-cold feet and"flung 
himself into the cab, grabbing at the starter. The engine 
wasn't primed! It coughed, sputtered, stalled. Voight was 
_ shaking so badly he could hardly function—the starter 
whined—he could hear the creature, only yards away. 
; The engine caught, sputtered—the rotors turned. Voight 
felt something shake the machine—he risked a ‘glance, ` 
„seeing the horrid thing snatch at a rotor blade—Godl If 
- the engine would catch, he could decapitate itl 
‘The engine caught! Voight yanked on the gas, the ro- 
. tors whirled—and suddenly the thing was there, beside 
__. the car, snarling and bending the side of the cab. Voight 
screamed, jerking at the controls. The chopper lifted, 
- tilted, swooped up, and there was a crazy, steel-shearing, _ 
ripping sound as the*rotors caught the earth and cart- _ 
` wheeled the chopper. It lurched, then smashed into a 
steep bank. - : ; ; 
Voight was crushed beneath the engine as the heli- 
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For a moment the little area was silent; then the ~ 
shuffling, dragging sound came again as the creature 
‘moved to the wrecked machine. 


The ambulance had come and gone. Sheriff Wicker ` 
chewed his cigar and stared at Ken Bryan’s wrecked 
“car. He was trying to control his temper. Nissim, the 
; trigger-happy deputy, had finally done it. 
“Concussion,” the intern had said—as Deputy Cole- 
man repeated to him. Coleman had come on Nissim 
_ sitting by the. wreck, helpless to do anything but give 
first aid. Luckily Coleman had arrived only a short time’ 
after the accident. 
- Well, Nissim would face a board and almost certain 
_ dismissal—and Nissim doubtlessly knew it. Dr. Bryan 
had a brain concussion and wouldn't be able to talk for 
` God only knew how long. i 
Wicker lit the cigar for the third time; mia ai ; 
only minutes ago, given Nissim a look, and examined the. 
wrecked car, listening.to Coleman’s report. = 
He called Nissim over. “Try to tell it straight, nọ crap. = 
Nissim was defensive. “You told me not toslet ’im go. 
anywhere, sir.” 


Wicker was acid. “So he got in his car and you shot. ~ 


“im, hah?” 
“He wouldm’ lissen to me! He knocked me down ang 
_ jumped in the goddamn car!” 

Wicker took a deep breath, his face red. 

Nissim said, “It was the only way I could stop ’im!” 

“All right,” Wicker grated. “What was the hurry? 
Whad he say?” _ 
` “He came running out of the lab all of a sudden and 
tried to get in his car. I told him I couldn’ let him go— 
and he slugged me.” 

-. “Ts-that all?” 

“Well, he did say he had to talk to you.” 
“To mef 4 
“Yes sir.” 
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Wicker took another deep breath. “Dr. Biyan tried a ; 
get in his car, saying he wanted to talk to me, and you— 
» you stupid sonofabitch, you shot him” He stamped 
away. 

Nissim, gritting his teeth, stared after him. Deputy 
Coleman sat in his car, looking. straight ahead. 

Sheriff Wicker puffed the cigar furiously, hands thrust 
~ into the slash pockets of his jacket. He paced up the 

highway and came back. Motioning to Nissim, he yelled, 
“Get in that car! Coleman, take off for pata with yous 

prisoner. That man is under arrest.” 
“Goddamnit!” shouted Nissim, starting forward. 
- The fat sheriff extended his pudgy hand, a big service 
revolver pointing toward Nissim. “Coleman,-disarm this _ 
prisoner. You make another move, Nissim, and I'll blow 
-your guts all over this goddamn desert. I’ve had my fill 
of you, up to herel” 
Coleman jumped out of the car. 


Lieutenant Irashel had four choppers. On the situation 
_ map, one flag hadnt moved for an hour . . . one of the 
sheriffs helicopters with Sergeant Locke aboard. 
Sergeant Tilley was on the radio and see went 
over. “What about three oh two?” 

“I talked to ’em about twenty minutes ago, sir. Said 
they'd be back in the air pretty soon.” 

“Yeh. Give them another call.” 

Tilley nodded. He flicked a switch aa called; no an- 
swet. He called again, _ glancing up at Irashel. “Maybe 
they’ re outa the cab, sir.” 
~ “Both together?” Irashel frowned. One of them ought © 
to be close enough to hear. He waited while eR called 

- orice more. 
“Nothing,” Tilley said. 

- “Where'd they set down?” 

Tilley had the coordinates jotted downs on a message 
slip. Irashel said, “Call three twenty-one, ask them to 
take a look.” ; 

_ “Yes sir,” ae nodded. 
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It had moved steadily for hours, still in a region of .. 
> eroded buttes, steep, rocky slopes and sandy ridges. 
` Brush grew tall, Joshua trees stood like frozen invaders 
and the heat boiled off the shale; the desert shimmered 
under a streaked and curdled sky. The creature moved 
with a greater stride, greater speed, though the going 
was difficult; it was stronger, no longer pausing to rest. 
The sun was moving toward the west and long shad- 
-© ows followed where the sand was level; it halted when 
the helicopter. darted overhead. Something—a cautioning 
instinct that had been stirred when the reverberating 
sounds, like the one that had conie with the numbing 
shot near the motel—gave it pause. Nothing must keep it 
from reaching the precious crystal and it moved off the 
ridge into the concealment of a dark crevice. 
' With returning strength, it could feel and sense dan- 
ger. It could remove itself from potential harm. 


Helicopter three twenty-one was piloted by Sheriffs ~ 
Sergeant Tom Hawley; beside him sat Deputy Carl 
Webber. Hawley was a veteran chopper pilot, a man of- 
early middle age, competent if slightly unimaginative. 
His machine had been assigned temporarily to Lieuten- 
ant Irashel, so that all helicopters might work in unison 

. for the duration of the search. 

Irashel’s radioman, Sergeant Tilley, had detailed them 

to look fer the downed chopper, three oh two. They had 

_ quartered the desert for a half hour, in the vicinity of the 
coordinates, without result. Hawley circled everything 

. that looked suspicious . . . anything that might turn out 
to be part of a crashed chopper. eee 

- It took until dusk to find three oh two. Webber re- 
ported it from the air. “The bird is wrecked all right, a 
couple of miles from where we were looking. Lucky 
thing Sergeant Hawley decided to make a wide swing- 

. . about all we can see is the tailpiece. Over.” - 

Tilley asked, “Any signs of life? Over.” 

“I can’t see. any,” Webber said, craning his neck. 
“Looks like a pile of junk . ~». nobody in it. They could. 
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have crawled out though, plenty of spots—there’s a deep 
-ravine only a short way. They could be in there, hurt.” 

Tilley was surprised. “No signs of them at all? Over.” 

“Go lower,’ Webber said to Hawley. He reported, “I 
- think I can see signs of blood near the tailpiece—yeh, 
somebody’s hurt all right . . . over.” 

“All right. Get down and investigate,” Tilly ordered. ~ 

“Roger, out.” 3 
“Keep that mike open!” Tilley yelled. 


Chapter Twenty-One 


Upata was the county seat, a desert town. It sprawled 
over a dish-shaped valley, a town built on and around 
: the tiny-snoozing settlement that had for decades barely 
claimed a toehold on civilization because it was a rail- - 
road stop. a : 
Then, a half-dozen years past, oil had been discovered 
in the nearby sand hills and the town boomed—till the 
field was worked out. Upata was dozing again, but still 
the center of a large farming, grazing, and ranching area. 
Tt was the largest town for a hundred miles im any direc- 
„tion and as such had certain distinctions. 
One of these was the county buildings, which included 
. the modern emergéncy hospital. There was no general . 
hospital; seriously ill patients were transferred to the city , 
for proper care. The small hospital was an L-shaped 
- building of stucco and glass built around a grassy square 
. in company with other county structures. Dr. Ken Bryan 
had been put to bed in one of the small holding rooms 
which contained the single bed, a basin, mirror, one 
cell-like window facing a parking lot, a nightstand, four 
hooks on the wall, and nothing else. 
Sheriff Brody Wicker came in and stood staring down 
at Ken, frowning at the head swathed in bandages. 
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_ Bryan was out, cold as ; yesterday's ham ‘sandwich. 
Wicker took a very deep breath and let it out slowly. 
Things weren't working well. He groped for a cigar and | 
chewed the end of it, brooding. = 
Dr. Steven Dolitz, a tall, saturnine figure, his glasses ~ 
on the end of his long nose, entered and sniffed as 
Wicker lit the cigar. 
“Haven't you got the sense to cut out those weeds?” 
Wicker’s shoulder moved. “Hi, doc. D'I ever tell you. 
how to run this-here hospital? Anyway, when did a cop 
start usin’ good sense?” 
‘Dolitz grunted, staring at the supine patient. es 
d’you want with him?” 
“How about the head—what’s wrong with him?” 
“Blow—he was in a car accident, I thought. He’s gota - 
- mild concussion.” Dolitz glanced at the chart.. “Hmmm 
multiple abrasions, cuts, bruises. ... .” 
' “Allright,” Wicker said. “When can I talk to him?” 
< “When he comes to.” 
/ Wicker sighed. “Don’t gimme a hard time, Steve. I got 
troubles stacked up from here to the ass end of nowhere 
—seven deep. All colors. Just tell me when I can talk to ` > 
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Dolitz smiled thinly. He had a gloomy horseface and 
hands like a wrestler’s. “This’s one time you can’t push | - 
your weight around—you're twenty. pounds overweight,- 
do you realize it? He could come to in five minutes or 
five days. Your guess is about as good as mine.” 

Wicker puffed on the cigar, looked at the end of it, 
and sighed again. He crossed to the basin, put the butt 
under-a stream of water, and dropped the soggy mess 
into a cup on the nightstand. “Did he say anything when 
' they brought him in?” 

“No, not that I know of ... rd have been told since 
it’s a police matter. If he said anything, it would ps 
. ably have been less than a mumble.” . 

“Yeah... hmmm.” 

“I should warn you though: there’s no = about- 

- the complications.” l 
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“Complications?” Wicker frowned. $ 
“He may not recover consciousness. I mean 4f theres 
brain damage, he may not even be able to recall his own 
- name.” 


- Wicker closed his eyes wearily. “Ohhhh, Jesus!” 


Lieutenant Irashel set up his message center and CP 
twenty miles from the interstate highway on a rough and 
winding desert road atop`a small but high butte. The po- 
sition. was roughly in the center of the search area. The 

. helicopters reported routinely every fifteen minutes by 
“radio. 

Three twenty-one reported when it reached the crash, 
‘and again when Hawley set it down. Sergeant Tilley’s 
voice reflected his astonishment. “They're both dead?” 

Irashel ran to the mike, “Gimme that—” 

Hawley’s voice was throaty and uneven—the man was - 
badly shaken, “They're not pretty—Jesus, all chewed to 
helll” x 

Irashel felt a chill. “What d’you mean, chewed? Over.” 
`. Hawley almost shouted. “I mean that thing got ’em! I 
~ mean they're dismembered—half-eaten—both of em!” _— 

“Oh, for crissakel” Irashel was shocked. -How could 

“~ that have happened? He had expected a crash, perhaps 
: men hurt, but not this! He stared at the pale sergeant. 
Tilley was ashen. 
“Listen, it’s dark out here,” Hawley said, his voice 
-- sounded strained. Irashel could hear the ssssh of the ro- 
-tors turning and the engine. He could picture the two 
‘men sitting in the cab, peering around apprehensively. 
_ The thing could return any second, 

“Get outa there,” he said. “Over.” ; 

“We're getting into the air,” Hawley said loudly. 
“Can't see forty feet-—” 

“Mark the location!” Irashel yelled. “Mark the 
goddamn location—over.” 

-~ There was a pause. “Roger,” Webber: said. Over the . 
- Mike the engine noise was deafening, rotors clacking. | 
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“All ee we're up twenty- thirty fa dopra a -o 
—there it goes—out.” : 
_ “Yeh, get back here,” Irashel said. “Out.” He stared at < 
the sweating Tilley, forcing himself to think, “Where're 
those coordinates?” ‘ 
““Tesus, both of ’em—eaten!” ae 
__ “Get your mind off that,” Irashel said roughly. “Gimme 
- the damn coordinates.” 
“We can't do anything till morning.” 

- “I know it. But we can organize a new search.” Irashel 
bent over the situation map, moving pins. Tomorrow, 
_ with first light, they'd get out there and the search would 
fan out from the mer God, two men eaten! He felt 


_ sick, 


The plodding creature went on after feeding, then F 
. paused in a shady cranny for several hours. It had 
moved a mile or more from the spot where the helicopter 
had crashed. Caution, more instinct than conscious 
` thought, urged it away from the place. 

As it Went, another mechanical bug arrived and the 
creature halted to watch it dully for a moment. The. 
darkness was gathering fast. It settled down to a kind of 
dozing: sleep; it must have rest, as any living thing re- - 
quired, but the irresistible need to reach the life-giving - 
crystal could not be denied. Before midnight it was mov- 
ing again, very slowly because of the rugged terrain, -but 
moving . .` moving. . 

At dawn it was far from the horrible scene. 

An intuitive caution made it slow and stand almost 
motionless as another of the mechanically beating 
objects winged from the distance, a bright red-and-white 
bug against the morning sky, a mile or more away. The 
bug-disappeared and the creature went on. ~ 

The bug returned, nearer this time, rotors turning in 
flashing circles, an alien sound in the stillness, a beating, 


rhythmic pulsing. © The bug, methodically- crossed the 


carth, 
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The creature moved faster—moving toward the series 
“of gouged-out ‘caves in a narrow valley. It made for the 
shadowy darkness of the interior, mindlessly angered be- - 
_, cause of the delay. SaaS 


Sergeant Hawley nudged his partner. “Time’s up.” _ 
Webber clicked the mike switch. “Fhree twenty-one to 
`. CP. Nothing to report. Repeat, nothing to report. Over.” 
-  Tilley’s voice cut in. “Roger, three twenty-one. Out.” 
Webber had the map on his knees. He marked it every 
fifteen minutes with a red pencil, indicating their pat- 
tern. The rest of the time he acted as observer, scanning 
every possible hiding place, occasionally asking Hawley to. - 
. “Bring her around again, lemme check out that arroyo.” - 
‘It was monotonous work. They listened to the voices 
from the other choppers, “Nothing to report—nothing to 
report—” l , ; 
Then Webber spotted the caves. 
“Over to the left,” he said, “Caves down there, looks 
like water erosion.” 
Hawley yawed the craft, “Yeh—that’s kind of'a narrow 
canyon.” a : 
“That thing could hide in one of those forever. Get 
down lower.” 
“Lissén, you could step out now!” 
Webber ignored him, studying the curving reach of | 
overhang. He knew, even as he looked at it, that they - 
would never be able to check it out from the air. Hawley 


~~ brought the chopper around expertly, and slowed, hover- 


ing; the heat rose to greet them and the dust swirled. 
Below, the cliff-steep hillside was deeply eroded, rock 
etched by what was undoubtedly water action dating. 
from a geologic period. Webber squinted, able to see 


-` into some of the caves, but the overhang caused deep 
~ shadows. 


“That ain't gonna do it,” he said. “Better take’er up.” 
Hawley grunted, glad to comply. He lifted the bird | 
“out of the dangerous draft. Webber clicked the mike, 
“Three twenty-one to CP—come in.” s age 
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“We hear you, over.” Tilley aa 

Webber gave the coordinates. “It’s a line of caves that 

. we can't check out from the air, You're gonna have to 
send guys in on the ground. Over.” 

~ “Can a chopper land there? Over.” 


“Easy. It’s a rough area, but there’s a Sours flat spots. 


You want us to hang around till they get here? Over.” 


There was a pause, then Tilley came back. “Lieuten-" 
ant says to return in one hour—repeat, one hour. Guide 


` - three oh seven in. Got it? Over.” ; ž 


“Wilco,” Webber said. “One hour. Out.” 


- It took slightly longer than one hour for Irashel to get ~ 


a squad together, briefed, and loaded into helicopter 


three oh seven, the largest whirlybird. He put Sergeant 


Henry Kirkman in charge. Kirkman was a tough man, 
strong as an ox, with a square Prussian face, but not 


dumb at all. He was shrewd, experienced, and very sure * 


“of himself, He had ‘orders not to get any of his men 


killed. 


After they were in the air it took only ten minutes to 


reach the spot; Hawley was slowly circling, waiting for - | 


them. Kirkman’s pilot circled once, looking for a spot in 


the canyon, set three oh seven down, within a foot of the - : 
ground, and Kirkman and the squad piled out into the 


dust. 


PFC Beea Jeffers was short, the shortest man in the 
squad, but burly. His mates kidded him about being 
built to the same specifications as a barrel but with legs. 
He trotted after the squad, usually last because of ‘his 
lack of speed, and was used to Kirkman’s annoyed yell, 
“Pick it up, Jeffers!” 

Jeffers knew about what the whirlybird guys had 


. found—the two guys mangled and eaten—they all knew. 


it. Sergeant Kirkman had taken them aside already. “You 


guys see that thing, you better shoot the bastard first, be- E : 


ore he eats you too. Without mustard.” 
Someone had remarked that Lieutenant Irashek 
wanted it ea alive. - 
Boo. 
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Kirkman smiled. “Yeah, we want it alive. Sure. Listen, 
you shoot that thing, then you yell fme. Hear? Pm a wit- 
ness; it was self-defense.” He looked at each of them. “I 
never said one goddamn official word about shootin’ it. 
Right?” - 

They all nodded. 

Jeffers agreed with every word. Man, he would shoot 
_ the thing on sight. 

From the ground the line of deep erosion was unset- 
tling. From a mean height of about fifteen feet the over- 
hang scarred the shadowy hillside. The resulting caves 


‘ranged from very shallow, hardly deeper than a man’s 


extended arm, to mysterious grottos which disappeared 
in murky shadows. A dank smell came from most of - 
them, rotting vegetation. X 
_ Jeffers peered up at the hill which faced east. The 
thing looked to him as though it might fall forward and 
bury the lot of them. It was an eerie feeling, standing in 
that narrow canyon, knowing you had to go poking in ` 
those damn caves. A hundred monsters could be hiding 
` there watching them this instant. He glanced at the hill 
again. Well, it hadn’t fallen for a million years; it might __ 
_ hold up for another hour. 

‘Kirkman had it all organized and he laid out the plan, 
drawing in the sand with a stick. “We go two by two,” he. 
‘said. Nobody loses sight of the other guy. You cover each 

other, right?” 
` “Yeh,” someone said. “I'll wait here in case he runs 
out.” 

Kirkman ignored the wisecrack, assigning positions. 

Jeffers said, “Why don’t we jus’ roll grenades in, 
sarge?” í 

“You do it like I tell you,” Kirkman said wearily, in the 
manner of sergeants everywhere. “Now get moving.” 

Jeffers found himself paired with Tim Lynch, a 
~ sandy-haired, slim man. Lynch was known as a lazy, 
- glib-tongued type who chewed gum constantly. He had- 
a-normally pale face with the traditional freckles and 
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blue eyes. He didn’t care for the cave assignment either, : 
Jeffers could see. 

“D’you think a bullet would stop that thing?” Lynch - 
asked as they walked to the cave Kirkman pointed out. ` 
©- Jeffers felt a trickle of sweat down his back under the 
fatigues. “Sure it would,” he said, squinting into the | 
shadows. It was very dark and Sale in there. He 
hoped it would.. He tried not to think of the two guys the 
thing had torn apart; he thrust the muzzle of the rifle for- 
ward and stepped inside the lip of the cave. It was deep 
in there, rocky and uneven, carved out by a big | careless 
` hand. 

_ “The goddamn thing branches in twenty directions,” 
Lynch whispered. 
“Yuh,” Jeffers agreed. It was a RES 
“Well, we're inside,” Lynch said. “Nothin’ in here, let's 

0.” Se 
: Jeffers grinned briefly. He took another step. It was ` 

cool inside. Did it feel clammy? Maybe there was water 
back in there somewhere. Animals sure were using it as — 
lairs, hë could smell them or the stuff they hauled in to 
eat . <. something was rotten somewhere. A.breath of 
air feathered his cheek. Glancing back, he saw that 
Lynch was on his heels, eyes very bright in the gloom. 

‘He moved slowly, his eyes becoming accustomed to 
the diminished Penh it was not too dark once they were 
well inside, just go omy and smelly and scary as hell. He 
_ was scared. The little hairs on the back of his neck were 


bristling and he was taut. It was somewhat comforting, . 


having Lynch at his heels—another pair of eyes, but they 
should have provided flashlights. Nobody knew- the 
caves were this deep, or maybe they didn’t have flash- 
lights. 
Siefers paused and Lynch ran into him. “What izzit?” 
“Nothin’.” Jeffers stood, listening. There was nothing 
that could be tracks, because the floor of the caves was 
covered with grass, weeds, and- brush. that snapped, 
crackled, and crushed as they walked. It was impossible to 
be silent. He could hear nothing but his own and | 
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-- Lynch's breathing. He thought he could hear his heart 
thumping—he could feel it at his temples. 
` Lynch whispered, “Le’s fire a coupla 
- huh?” : z ; i 
__ “Knock it off,” Jeffers growled. Looking back, he saw 
-they were six or eight yards inside the great, yawning 
hole. He moved forward to the first bend and peered. 
round it. It was a honeycomb all right. Did the cave end 


shots—scare it, 


there? It smelled terrible. Something had died among the 


rocks recently; Jeffers wrinkled his nose, hearing Lynch 
sniff. His rifle clinked on the side of the cave. 
It was hard to see anything. When he stood motion- 
-less, Jeffers thought he heard movement somewhere in 
front of them and his heart hammered. He had the rifle 
on full auto and, man, he would give that thing the clip. 
~ Was something breathing? He wanted to ask Lynch if he 
heard it too, but he didn’t want to talk. 
_ Lynch was chewing; stopping, then chewing noisily. 
Jeffers nudged the other and Lynch stopped: for a min- 
- ute, then forgot. 
He had never been so scared in his life. Jeffers felt icy; 
he wanted to scream, empty the clip, and run. He 
backed, feeling Lynch give way. Lynch backed up, too. . 
Had Lynch heard something? 

_ They backed further, past the first bend. Jeffers’s skin 
was prickling. Sweat ran down his back and stood out in 
- clammy drops on his forehead; his hands were sticky. He 

said, “Nothin’ in there; huh?” 
_ “Jesus, not even us,” Lynch agreed, They trotted out- 
. Side, pale and shaken. 


The creature stood in the cave, back ’to the furthest 
rocky wall, head moving slightly from side to side. It 
could hear the human shouts, but instinct was stronger 
within its ravaged brain; the shouts and the presence of 

- the humans could mean danger—could keep it from the 
` crystal. ; ; 

It was silent, waiting, as the two humans entered the 
cave. When they came near, the creature raised both 
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huge arms and moved toward them. Shouts from the out- 
. side made it pause again. 
The footsteps echoed from the rocky floor, brush - 
_ scraped, and the voices faded. 
“Nothing in that one,” said Jeffers casually, reporting 
to Sergeant Kirkman. “We went all the way to the back.” 
“Yeah,” agreed Lynch, chewing noisily, “all the damn 
~ way.” - 


Chapter Twenty-Two 


Deputy Gif “Beanbag” Driscoll had been assigned, 
due to his youth and inexperience, to highway-patrol 
duty. All the roads leading to Upata Basin had been 
blocked and closed off, including a number of secondary 
roads that were miles from the main highway. Part of 
Driscoll’s job was to check these roadblocks periodically, 
and to see that no one wandered or pushed his way onto 
the interstate highway that skirted the basin. : 

Sheriff Wicker, short-handed, demanded long hours of 


his men, including the reserves. Beanbag Driscoll was se 


tired. It was lonely, boring duty, sitting in the black- ` 
and-white car hour after monotonous hour, driving up . 


and down the cheerless roads alone. He listened to the ~ 


routine search reports on the radio, and he longed to be- 
out there where the excitement could pop any second. If 
he found that thing there’d be pictures of him in all the 
- papers, and one hell of a clamor wherever he went. The 
girls he knew would scream . . . he'd be a hero! But here 
he was a thousand miles from any chance to show them ` 
what he could-do. : 
There wasn’t enough traffic to keep him interested, - 
and he couldn’t switch to rock on the police band. It was - 
- a bummer. When the sun began to droop and ladle out 
_ the long shadows, he called_in and got permission to - 
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- knock off for supper; he pulled in at the first cafe,’ 
~Maury’s Bar and Grill, where he knew a couple of the — 
waitresses. One of them, Thelma, wasn’t bad. 
He was kidding with Thelma, chewing his chicken- 
fried steak and drumming his fingers to the jukebox, 
“when the call came from Hawley and Webber; they had 
found the two.dismembered bodies. 
_ By the time he returned to the cruiser and duty the 
helicopter net had been closed down because of dark- 
ness.. For security,—Wicker was still concerned about 
=. panic—no mention was made on the police band of the . 
‘deaths after the report was in. Thus Beanbag did not 
- hear that the monster had struck viciously no more than 
forty miles from his position. 
. He was five miles from the highway, investigating a . 
- blocked secondary road, when he came on the tangle of 
- vehicles, s : 
It was a stretch of blacktop, arrow straight and level 
for almost a half mile, a road used by a half-dozen 
ranchers; it branched and the dirt road continued over 


~~ the hills to Upata Basin. 


It was dark when he came on the wrecks; Beanbag 


~, screeched the brakes to'a halt and flung himself out of 


the car, groping for his service revolver. <n 
- There were three cars, a chaos of seared and twisted 
metal, burned and stinking. With the memory of the 
_ grisly photos he had seen—the honeymooners and others 
—Beanbag approached the awful scene warily, watching 


` for the monster. It was uppermost in his mind. 


The fire was out, the cars smouldering, cooling; a 
fickle breeze blew the acrid, stinking smoke into his face 
and: Beanbag sputtered, jogging to get to windward. 
“Cooked human flesh had an odor he wouldn't soon forget. 
The bodies inside were, for the most part, horribly 
burned and charred. He was sickened, shuddering. He 
recalled the car the thing had upturned when it killed 
the two honeymooners. The thing must have come upon 
some kids here,. necking perhaps, and destroyed them, 
then flung the cars about. 
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.He ran back to the cruiser and grabbed the mike, 
“Driscoll—H-Eleven. That thing’s killed again!” 
~The dispatcher was incredulous. “Driscoll? Where are 
you? Over.” - 
“Way out on Downacre .. . past the intersection of ~ 
_ Alfred. I dunno how many bodies, maybe four!” 
_ “Take it easy, Driscoll. You can count—over.” 
` “Listen, they're all burned. There’s a pile-up. of cars. 
_ The bodies are mangled and tore up—just like the pho- 
tos—only they're burned too. Over.” ` 
“All right. Stay put. How far past the Alfred intersec- 
tion?” e 
“Maybe a mile. Over.” 
“You'll have company pretty soon. Out.” ` 
“Hurry up!” Driscoll shouted. “It’s dark out here!” 
“It's dark everywhere, Beanbag. Out.” 


- When Driscoll’s report was handed him, Sheriff Brody 
Wicker had-just returned to his headquarters at Upata. 
He was exhausted. He’d been sleeping in his clothes, he 
needed a shave, and his usually cherubic face was 
deeply lined and ashen. 
: He slumped in a chair in the map room, dully watch- 
ing as McCain placed the new flag on Downacre. God, 
there were a lot of flags. Each marked a scene of killing. 
` The office'staff had put sawhorses in the middle of the 
room and laid down plywood on them to form a large 
table. Six aerial photographs had been taped together to 
make one huge map of the desert area. This was the 
headquarters’ situation map, with every detail carefully 
plotted. The search parties’ progress was noted after 
- each report, on foot and helicopter, as well as the several 
_ volunteer units, such as the ones operating from’ Elkhorn, 
The death scenes were noted by the red flags and 
made a rough V beginning with the first, the spot where. 
the two Project employees had been killed on the edge ` 
of the basin; the four deaths at the motel and back to the 
-latest helicopter crash, halfway to Elkhorn. . 
Wicker chewed a half-lit cigar stub, frowning at the 
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new flag. He shook his head. It didn’t seem right—“How .__ 
- far’s that from the crash?” EE = 
“About forty miles . . . as the crow flies,” McCain said, 
squinting. “You think Driscoll made a mistake? He's 
~ only a kid.” ; Ei eas 
“F’crissake, he said he saw it, huh? He can tell a man- 
gled body when he sees it, can’t he?” 

- McCain shrugged. “Yes sir,-you’d think so. But how 
the hell could that—whatever it is—get all the way back 
here so soon?” = 

“You just said you dunno what the hell it is. Maybe it 
can fly, for.crissake. A goddamn lot of things can fly, you 
know.” 

“Um, yes sir, but it hasn’t own anywhere yet.” 

“How d’you know?” Wicker chewed the cigar, frown- 

__ ing at the map. He sure hadn't figured the thing would `. 

- double back, but who could out-think a man-eating mòn- ; 
ster? Was there something at the motel it wanted? No 

. one had lived to describe the thing—maybe it did have 
wings. He was willing to accept any damn theory now if ` 

- it sounded good. The reporters were constantly after him 
and had to be kept off his back by force. The governor 
had called a dozen times—and his bosses, the county ` 
board, wanted to be let in on the inside; they wanted — 
him to show up at-one of their meetings and brief them. 
God, politicians! For two cents, he’d throw up the god- 
damn job. 

-. McCain waited quietly, venturing nothing further. 
Sheriff Wicker looked awful. Usually an amiable man, 

this search and the enormous pressures were telling. His 

temper was worn raw, and in McCain’s private, un- 
spoken opinion Wicker’s judgment was failing—because 
of fatigue. Unfortunately, the sheriff had no executive as- 
sistant to help with the load; the previous and very com- 
petent undersheriff had retired and the post had not 

7 been filled. No one had been found’ who could fill it to 
< *Wicker’s satisfaction and the matter had dragged on. 

Wicker heaved himself up and moved wearily round 
‘the big table, studying the map from various angles, like 
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an old and very tired poolshark looking for his next shot. 
McCain waited patiently. 

The thing had gone straight to the crossroads motel 
once, so why not come back again—though Downacre. ` 


` road was a good dozen miles to the south. Maybe it 


wanted something in the vicinity. 
Thinking of the motel, Wicker turned his head. “I | 
asked for.a report on old Joe Eagle. Where is it?” 
“Nothing to report, sir. No one can find him.” : 
Wicker growled and worried the cigar. That was odd, — 
old Joe disappearing like that. What did he know? He ~ 
said, “You better call off the search from Elkhorn. Those 
guys don’t do anything anyway but run around like god- 
damn chickens.” 
“All right.” 
“And inform Irashel: this things come back here. He ` 
can start his whirlybirds from along the interstate in the 
` morning.” Wicker put his finger on the map, near the’: 
motel site. 
“We haven't got a report yet from Downacre—” 
“Get your ass in gear! This thing’s a killer!” 
McCain ran. - 


Chapter icity Thies 


“:=The last injection was wearing of and Janet Brya n 

tossed in the narrow hospital bed. The drug had — 
numbed her brain, closing off the horrible images and ~ 
dreams, the terrible sense of being somewhere else in 
someone else’s mind. 

But as she came back to the real world again the fear - 
returned. Her sense of dread came down like a ` 
_ smothering blanket and she moaned, turning her head 
_ back and forth on the pillow. 

Something was coming for herl 


She heard, as her heart fluttered, the stealthy s gating ee 
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sound as a window opened—or was it her imagination? 
It was difficult to tell what she saw and felt and what’she 


= dreamed. Everything mixed and swirled together like 


_ some crazy kaleidoscope in her brain. Had someone ens 
‘tered her room in the dark? 


Janet moaned, cringing from the shadowy figure that - 


- seemed to rise up at her side. How could it be real? 5 

It was reall The figure touched her—a hand at her 
throat! She screamed, shrieking out in mortal fear. 

:— She felt the hand slide round her neck, a hard, cal-- 


-` loused hand—heard an exclamation and then the figure 


was gone . ... and’she fainted. 

‘Someone was talking to her; the lights in the room 
were on and she had the feeling that only a moment had ` 
passed, Harriet Phelps was sitting on the bed, holding 


_ her hands very Eres “You're all right, Mrs. Bryan— -` 


you're all right. . 
= Then she saw "Joe Eagle, the old Indian who had 
warned her and Ken of the basin. They had him by the’ 
„arms, two orderlies propelling him down the corridor. ` 
-Janet was shocked—had it been Joe Eagle who had 
come into the room? 
Nurse Phelps saw her look and nodded. “We think he À 
was trying to steal something . . . he wanted the stone 
. you wore about your neck when } you came here.” 
“The crystal?” Janet was mystified. 
=: “Yes. I put it in your drawer.” Harriet Phelps opened 
the drawer and lifted it out; she replaced it and closed” 
-the drawer; “He was babbling about evil coming this 
way? - 
“Evil?” 
„And that he could do it with the stone.” Harriet 
: ed and shook her head. “Crazy as a coot, I suspect. 
How do you feel now, dear?” 
` “Much—much better.” The terrible fright had driven - 
‘the horrid images from her brain for the time. being: 
- “What will they do with him—the Indian man?” 
` “I don't know. . Londo, you don’t know him, do _ 
your” 
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Toa rda “Tve met him.” : 

“Hmmmph,” Harriet said. “Then that’s where he saw 
the necklace. I thought it was peculiar he should come in - 
‘here like that. They'll probably put him in a cell. Can I 
get you anything?” 

Janet shook her head. Harriet Phelps rose and went to 
the door. “I'll be right back, dear? < 

She opened the drawer and took out the crystal; it felt 
warm to the touch, and she seemed to feel it pulsing—of 
course, that was only her overheated imagination. Janet — 
regarded it thoughtfully. It was a strange stone, like 
nothing she had ever séen, which was its main attraction. _ 
It seemed to glitter, and as she held it the images came 
crowding back. She fought them, thinking hard about 
Joe Eagle. Joe could fight evil with her crystal necklace? 
Perhaps Nurse Phelps had misunderstood. But why did 
Joe want to steal it from her? She had certainly felt his -~ 
hand at her neck, where the necklace might be expected 
to repose. He had been frustrated because the ae hap- - 

- pened to be in the nightstand drawer. 

God, she wished Ken was there, 

Why didn’t he call her? Then'she remembered the ` 
lines were down. Surely, though, he could find some way —_. 
to get ‘word to her, It was like being at the end of re 
world, in this tiny hospital. She felt so alone. . . . 


: The emanations were much stronger. They gained-in 
. strength and power as the distance diminished; the crea- 
ture moved more quickly, with greater certainty, ` 

Though only part of his brain had not been ravaged ` 


by disease and radiation, that which remained seemed to 


function grudgingly, but with more and more awareness. ` 
The drive was only instinctive—the relentless, deter- - 
‘mined, and mindless desire to survive—but the remnants 
of a once mighty intelligence slowly began to evaluate 
and conclude. < 
It veered into a path that was the shortest line, though: 
ridges and shale cliffs intervened; it still dragged ‘one 
malformed foot, but n more easily now. > 
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‘Somehow it detected another mind, another intelli- - 
gence, somewhere close by that had become entangled, 
puzzlingly, with the source of the emanations, for the 
~ power of the amazing crystal was extraordinary. Fearful 
and curious thoughts entered the throbbing brain of the 
creature which were flung off, unwanted—nothing mat- 
__ tered but the crystal. 

Reaching the crest of a sandy ridge, the creature 
. paused, head swinging. In the chill distance were lights, 
~ flickering in a dim yellow pattern. The journey was al- 
most over—the crystal was near! 

It faced the east, and the first tentative wisps of light 
< began to flush the sky. The creature moved, then hesi- 
tated and moved again. Dawn was approaching and the 
desert stretching out-to the misty horizon was flat and 
treeless till near the town. It hesitated again, agonizing, 
moving its great distorted body, rumbling with frus- 
trated anger because of the sun. Instinct said it must gò - 
on despite all, but the fragment of intelligence that com- » 
manded it ordered caution. The humans it had encoun- - 
__ tered might cause destruction, might even do away with 

the crystal—retreat and wait; retreat and wait for th 
- night, gather strength. 


Deputy Arch Prentiss was an old hand. He had certain 
social drawbacks—a habit of gruff speech, a lack of lead- 
`- ership ability, and the gift of saying exactly the wrong 

- thing at the right time, all of which had kept him from 
rising far in the department—but he knew his trade. 

He was the first to arrive at Downacre Road after ~ 
Beanbag’s frantic call. He came down the straight road, 
. his spotlight shining like a beacon, his riot gun on the seat 
beside him. Prentiss had been out with the searchers, 
-had been involved in a not-too-serious jeep accident— 
- the jeep had overturned and tossed him and two others 

out—and had wrenched his ankle. That had sent him to 
-Upata for X-rays, and had put him on temporary high- 
way patrol, 
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When his light picked out Beanbag’s car, he slowed 
and pulled up to hop out with the shotgun. Beanbag 
joined him quickly, pale and scared. 


“See anything?’ Prentiss demanded. He meant the ` 


ng. 

“N othin’. Not a damn sound.” 
_ Prentiss looked at the destruction, wrinkling his nose - 
at the smell. He had smelled burnt human flesh before. . 
“That thing never set any fires b’fore, just tore people | 
apart.” Ps 
PaThere was the motel fire. . . .” 

“That was different, jughead. Cars don’t have gas pilot 
lights.” Prentiss spoke sarcastically, not realizing it. He- _ 
went down the road, flashlight leading the way, and ` 
looked at the mess. Three cars, all in a tangle. He played - 
the light over them and realized quickly what had hap- | 
; etter he had seen this same kind of thing before. 

- Pushing his cap back on his head, Prentiss blew out 

his breath.- “Jesus -Christ! This: wasnt no goddamn, 
monster!” He went back to his own car with Beanbag - 

“Whadda you mean?” eee 

Prentiss gave the other a look of sheer disgust. He ~ 
clicked his mike. “This is Prentiss, H twenty-seven, over.” 

“Come in, Prentiss, over.” 

“I'm at Downacre. This’s a wreck all right, too dark 
-ttell how many in there, but there’s three ‘cars. This is a 
case of chicken. Over.” tee 

“Oh, man,” the voice said, obviously relieved. “Kick 


- the kid’s ass, huh? Over.” 


“Yeah, sure. You want me to get back? Over.” `- ; 

“Might as well, Prentiss. Tell Driscoll-to stand by. Out.” - 

“Roger, out.” Prentiss switched off. z 

“What the hell was that?” Driscoll said, confused. 

Prentiss gave the other his best pitying glance. “A 
bunch of kids playing chicken out here where no one can 
stop ’em. That's your monster, jughead. They collided 
head on, that’s all.” _- : 
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Beanbag stared. 


The coroner rushed his report when the bodies were 
delivered to him. He called McCain on the phone, “No 
evidence of anything but an automobile accident—” 
` “Was there marrow in the bones?” 

“Affirmative, in every case.” 

McCain’s voice showed. his relief, “Thank God—that 
would have been—thanks, doctor, I'll be seein’ you.” He 
hung up. ; 


` Nurse Thelma Yarrow brought a breakfast tray to Mrs. 
- Bryan, slightly surprised that the patient seemed to be 
sleeping so well. 

When ‘she drew back the draperies she was further 
surprised to see that Mrs. Bryan was not. Mrs. Bryan’s 
eyes were wide open, staring at the ceiling. Yarrow put 
her hand on Janet Bryan’s shoulder and shook it gently. 
“Mrs. Bryan... ?” 

__ There was no response. Nurse Yarrow looked closer. 
The eyes were-open, but seeing nothing. They had a 
far-away, rather glassy look. ; ; ; 
: - Nurse Yarrow -hurried’ from the room. In a few- - 
minutes she returned, dogging. Dr. Hoffman’s footsteps; - 
‘Hoffman automatically grasped Janet Bryan’s wrist, and 
looked into her eyes. A catatonic stupor? He recalled Ken ` 
Bryans conversation. Janet had~been subject to night- . ~ 
“mares, was in an emotional turmoil. He fiddled with his 
glasses. It was tempting to deduce a form of catatonia, 
-but he hesitated. She’d had illogical delusions, unrelated 
_ to reality, but-in his previous visits, studying her, she ex- 
hibited no schizophrenic reactions. He glanced at the 
hovering nurse. “Try again to get her husband on the tel- 
ephone.” ; 
~~ “Yes, doctor.” Nurse Yarrow went. 

Hoffman knew himself to be puzzled. Janet hadn't 
moved, but her expression seemed to change in so subtle’ 
‘a manner that Hoffman could -not be sure, in the sub- 
dued light, that he was not imagining it. 
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Janet was immersed in curious images, the dark shad- — 
ows cast by a gloomy overhang, the stunted brush, the . 
ravines and scarps of the desert... her mind was’ | 
haunted by thoughts and memories, all seemingly entan- 
_ gled, confused. She was aware, as though the thought `- 
- pressed on her brain registering itself, that somehow her 
subconscious was claimed and prisoner of another mind 
. a diseased and ugly mind. There were long periods 

of time that she seemed unable to combat this power. _ 

‘She could not think for herself without the other inter- 
ferring, preventing her . . . but it was worse when she 
- was still, reposing on the bed. The alien mind seemed to 
take subtle possession of her as she came gradually out ~ 
of a drug-induced coma; she was weaker then, more will- 
ing to give up to the power . . . to submit to it. If she 
could only get out of the bed, run, scream—she could 
lose the awful images that flooded her. But she could not ` 
even scream. 

And what was perhaps equally frightening was the ` 
tenuous knowledge that she seemed to be in two places 
at once, that she knew she was in the hospital, that some- 
one-was bending over her, talking to her. She tried with - 
all her strength to cry out, to shout and scream, and 
could not. The monstrous power pulled her back from 
the brink each time. It would swallow her—destroy herl 

As in the dream she’d once had, walking down, down 
a long staircase, a flickering candle in her hand, she was. 
horrified at the possibility that the candle would snuff 
out, leaving her in utter darkness] ~ 


Chapter Twenty-Four 


Ken Bryan awoke with a dryness in his mouth, a head- 


-_ ache, and a sense of urgency that confused him, It took a 


minute for him to realize he was in a tiny room, probably — 


in a hospital, his head swathed in bandages. 
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Then he recalled the shots, the car careering out of: 
control—and blessed blackness. He had been on his way 
‘| To find the sheriff, to telephone Janet. How long ago had 
that been? 

He sat up and pain pierced his toad stabbing at his 
- eyes viciously; he had to hunch his shoulders and ride it 
out. He was dizzy; the room swam and nausea swept 
+ over him. Had he been shot in the head? He closed his 
on and thought about his head. No, he didn’t think so 

. perhaps a concussion; that was more likely.: ! 

“Swinging his feet out of bed, he sat on the edge and 

stared at the room. There was another narrow bed only a 


_* yard away . . . empty. The room was a light blue with a ` 


white ceiling and white curtains at the single, barred 
window. That startled him. 

But there was a telephone on the table between the 
‘beds, - 

He picked it up, clearing his throat. An operator’s 
voice said, “Switchboard.” 

“This is Dr. Bryan. Fd like to call the hospital in Elk- 
horn, please.” 

“Dr, Bryan?” The operator seemed to hesitate. 

“Yes, hurry, please.” 

“Of course, doctor.” Fhere was a series of clicks, a~ 
ring, and a woman's voice: “Elkhorn Emergency Hospi- . 
tal, Miss Laderman speaking.” = 

““May I speak to Mrs. Bryan, please . . . Janet Bryan.” 

A slight pause, “Mrs. Bryan cannot take the call, sirn 7 = 

Ken felt a twinge of panic. “I’m her husband—is-she 
all right?” 

. There was another pause. “Mrs. Bryan i is lee sit... 

TIl leave a message you called. . 

“Let me speak to Dr. Hoffman, then.” 

“Tm sorry sir, Dt. Hoffman is not on the floor.” 

Ken gritted his teeth, the headache pounding just be 
-hind his eyes. He almost shouted. “Then where is her”. | 

“I don’t know, sir.” A calm, impersonal voice. “May I ; 
-have your number, sir?” - 

“Tell him ‘Dr. Bryan called,” Ken said and neng up. 
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He held his throbbin 5 head with both hands, trying to 
think rationally. Could he tell Dr. Hoffman, over the tel- . 
-ephone, about the curious crystal, of his suspicions that 

. the crystal was at the bottom of Janet’s nightmares? 
Hoffman would think him mad! 

He felt relief that Janet was all right so far. The being ~ 

had not yet reached her. But she needed protection. ` 
- He-looked at the closed door. How long had he been 
here? What had’ happened in the intervening time? He 
-grabbed the phone again. When the operator answered, 
-he asked for Sheriff Wicker. 

Instead the call was relayed. A man’s firm, metallic 
voice answered, “Sheriffs Department, Deputy Platt 
speaking.” 

“Let me speak to Sheriff Wicker, please. It’s urgent!” 

“Your name, sirP” 
. “Dr. Ken Bryan,” 
~ “Sheriff Wicker’s calls are being handled by Sergeant 
- McCain, sir. YI put you through.” 
“No, I want to speak to Wicker himself! I tell you it’s 
urgent.” 
. Another impersonal voice. “I cannot do that, sir, 
‘Sheriff Wicker is unavailable.” 

-Ken swore and hung up. His head was exploding, Of 
course, Wicker had calls, doubtless a thousand calls, and _ 
they couldn't screen everyone. He risked standing, 
reached out to steady himself as the room swayed alarm- 
ingly, and walked like a drunk to the closet. He opened 

the door, knowing his clothes would not be*there—but 
they were. He stumbled with them back to the bed and 
began to dress grimly, doing his best to ignore the ham- 

- mering pain. He had to get to Janet. Nothing else mat- 
tered. ` 
Shoes and pants on,-he rose again and went to the“ 
window. Where was he? Itewas dusk outside; he could: 
see buildings, too many buildings for a small town. It 
had to be Upata. Of course. They'd taken him to the 
emergency hospital at Upata. That’s wey: he had been 
able to og! through to Elkhorn. - eE 
BL 
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He put his shirt on, knotted the tie, and slipped into - 
the jacket. He looked like a well-dressed accident case. 
But there was nothing he could do about the bandages - 
on his head. At least it didn’t seem to pound quite so 
much. He felt steadier, stronger. y 

When he opened the door, there was a deputy sitting ` 
in a chair opposite, reading a newspaper. He was an 

- older, gray-haired man with glasses; he looked up in sur- _. 
rise. ; 

“Hello,” Ken said, stepping out. 

“Hey!” the deputy yelled, “You can’t go—” 

Ken glanced both ways; no one in sight in the shining 
corridor. He grabbed the deputy’s shirt-front and shoved 
him through the open door with all his strength. The ' 
man was lighter than he, and taken completely by sur- 
prise. As Ken closed the door he heard a crash from in- 
side. He sprinted down. the hallway, hoping he hadn’t - 
hurt the fellow. 

_ At the first turn he hesitated, not knowing the layout 
of the hospital, but it could not be a large place. He | 
passed a desk as silently as he could. `A white-clad girl ` 
was talking on the telephone, facing away from him. A 
swinging door led outside to a wide bricked-in veranda. . 
* where a number of chairs were stacked. Obviously pa- 
tignts sat there in the sun. Ken went down the stairs and 
actoss a dark lawn to the parking lot he could see 
through the trees. 
As he-reached it, he heard the hue and cry. The dep- 
uty had given an alarm. 
Bending low, Ken ran through the lot, wondering if 
there was an attendant. Probably not; he decided, seeing 
` no one. He came up against a chain-link fence, but to his 
right was a driveway. It had a thick wire stretched across 
it and a sign in the middle with an arrow: “Please use 
“other gate.” ‘ 
_The wire was looped over an iron post. He lifted it off - 
and dragged it aside. A number of people wete shouting 
_ in the distance, near the hospital, doubtless organizing a . 
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“pene He ran bak to the nearest car and opened the 


~ door. No key in the ignition. He went from car to car, 


looking for one with a key: He had to steal a car—there 
was no other way to get to Janet. x 

In the fifth car he tried, there was a key. 

He slid in, the car feeling dimly familiar—a Ford; hed 
owned one not too unlike it at school. He turned the key 
and the engine caught. He backed out, headed for the 
driveway, and was free. 

A half block away he switched on the lights. If anyone 
had noticed the car slip from the lot there might be a 
chase, but they'd be-too late. Following the signs, he ~ 


` took the road out of town and headed for Elkhorn. There 


\ 


was a half tank of gas in the car, plenty to make the trip. 


Would he be in time to reach Janet? His head was- 
throbbing again, and the dizziness returned to plague 
him. Too much. exertion? Too much mental stress? He © 


“jammed his foot to the floor and the car leapt ahead 


sluggishly; it was not a new model, he saw, looking at 
the scarred dashboard. It was at least five years old, and - — 
it steered as though it wanted to turn left constantly. He 
had to hold it-on the road; when he let up for a second it 
drifted left. 

He looked at his watch; it was after seven o'clock—it 
might take hours to reach Elkhorn! He clamped his jaw 
and wrenched the wheel savagely, keeping the old car on 


À the road.. 


Sergeant McCain was notified that a man named Dr. 


-Ken Bryan had called on the telephone, but hung up 


abruptly when he could not speak to Sheriff Wicker per- . 
sonally. Bryan, McCain knew, was in the hospital and 


` had been unconscious with a concussion; he also knew - 


that Sheriff Wicker wanted to speak to Bryan. 

He called the hospital and was annoyed to discover. 
that Dr. Bryan had just escaped his guard. “He's on 
foot,” a hospital official said. “He can’t get far!” =. 

Sheriff Wicker was in his office, asleep on the couch. 
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McCain went in, debating with himself whether to 
awaken the man; God, if anyone needed sleep it was 
Wicker. : 
‘Did Wicker know where Dr. Bryan might go? McCain - 
didn’t know that answer. He decided to put an all points _ 
alarm for Dr. Bryan. And let Wicker sleep on. 


` The creature remained in a crevice, a rocky rift of an 
arroyo that meandered from between a jumble of hills. 
Helicopters sometimes thrashéd overhead; mostly they 
stayed in the distance, tiny hovering bugs. Occasionally 
trucks passed on the mile-distant road, but no one came 
"near the arroyo. ; 
Though the humans in the trucks represented food, it 
must repress hunger for cautions sake; foremost~of all 
was the need to obtain the crystal. But there was another 
possibility. The ability to control another mind—though . 
.the power to do so was weak and faltering—could be 
` dredged from the. depths of instinct. The creature 
‘reached out, ‘sensing another being who possessed- 
-the crystal, willing that being to come .. . come .. 
come... . 
To Janet Bryan, in the hospital bed, the command was 
implanted. It became irresistible. mats ` 
She stirred and sat up in the bed. 


_ The highway stretched ahead, dark and narrow, a mo- 
© notonous picture in his headlights’ beams ‘nearly suc- 


ceeding in hypnotizing him. Ken wrenched the car back < — 


from the left lane; he concentrated on, keeping the left 

- front wheel on the endless white line. It gave him some- 

thing to do. He began to bless the old car-for having a 

steering defect. It kept him thinking, kept him awake. 
‘His mind still felt fuzzy and slightly confused. His ` 

- -body wanted to heal, wanted to fall asleep, to rest. But . 

Ken fought against the impulse. He forced himself to 
think about the wonderful, ancient book; how Dr. Fisher - 

_ had translated it. About the impossible fact that a being. _ 
‘from beyond the age of dinosaurs was roaming the des- - 
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ert: wastes seeking the incredible stone that he had 
: given Janet. Should he have known from the beginning _ 
that there was something more than beauty and rarity . 
about that particular stone? Perhaps. = 
-He should have listened to old Joe Eagle—they all 
should have. : 
The car did not take turns easily or well; he had to - 
power it-around the right-hand bends. It went up hills 
very sluggishly; it rattled and squeaked and the radio 
did not work at all. a 
_ Where was old Joe Eye That was odd, the way the 
- old man had disappeared. Sheriff Wicker ought to find — 
the man and question him. Joe might have much to tell. - 
He might know where the being was. 
’ Ken began to.sing to keep himself awake. 


Chapter Twenty-Five 


Nurse Harriet Phelps came into the room as Janet was 
slowly, laboriously, pushing herself out of bed. She 
switched on the light and Janet paused. 

“Goodness, Mrs. Bryan, they told me—” Harriet 
Phelps ran to the bed. The patient was looking dazed,  - 
frightened, and blinking her eyes. “There, there, Mrs. 
Bryan... .” 

“Harriet had come on duty only minutes past. Mrs. 

- Bryan, she had been told, was in something of a catatonic 
state, had been staring at the ceiling for hours; they were 

to keep a close watch on her. p é 

Janet Bryan ‘seemed to recognize her and Harriet 
smiled, helping the other to lie back. A whispered, 

“Thank you. .. .” ; 

Harriet said, “Tm so glad you're feeling better.” The 
. patient must be feeling better if she had spoken and sat “ 


up in bed. She looked at the chart; ‘no ‘new inedioatto = 


- had been noted. 


But the patient was staring at the ceiling again. y 
- Harriet sighed and went out. She would look in again 


_ in a few minutss. 


Janet sat up in bed. 


" The command was powerful and her movements were 


surer as she swung her legs out of bed. Opening the 
drawer, she took out the necklace and put it on. Then 
she went to the closet, slipped her clothes off the hang- 
ers, and began to dress .. . not hurriedly but calmly, |. 
wasting no motion. 
She felt very much stronger all at once. The window 


had a steel frame and was opened and closed by means 


of a small crank. She wound it open and wriggled - 


- through. It was a drop of no more than six feet to the 


grass below. . 

The jump stung the soles of her feet, despite the cush- 
ioning grass, and for a long moment she paused, her `. 
mind confused. What was she doing here, jumping from 
a window? She was in a kind of walkway between two. 
buildings and it was very dark; the lighted windows of 


` the hospital glowed on either side and from somewhere _ 


a dog barked and an automobile horn blared. 
She forgot the hospital and began to walk. 


Ken Bryan drove the car as fast as he dared. It seemed 
to take forever; the road signs were few and very far — 
apart on this narrow strip of country road. He met no 
one; he passed dozens of buildings, some with lights, but 


_. -most were dark. His head continued to throb and the- 
_ fuzzy feeling never quite left it. 


It occurred to him several times that he had been stu- 3 
pid, not thinking straight. Shouldn’t he have made a bet- 


ter effort to talk to Sherif Wicker? Wicker could have 


provided Janet with protection while he himself was 
pushing this old hack across the desert. 
He went into a ditch. once, navigating a right-hand ` 


` twn; he yanked the wheel too hard, the car went into a 
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= ‘spin, >o and sliding, but the ditch was Tallow: 
He ended up facing baek the way he had come, after 

: Killing the engine, but no real damage seemed to have 

. occurred. He told the car what he thought of it, got it 
‘started again, and turned around. 
In another half hour the lights of the outlying houses. - 


_ told him he was approaching Elkhorn. It was just after 


eleven-thirty. 


He slowed to a reasonable speed, watching for police 
cars. Undoubtedly they had figured out by now how he'd © 
got out of Upata, and they might even have the license 
~~ number of the Ford. He parked the car on the tree- 

_ shadowed side street and jogged to the hospital. ` x 
A nurse and an orderly: were conferring at the main ` 
- desk when he entered. “I want to see Mrs. Bryan,” Ken 
said. 

The nurse stared at the bandages on his head. He said 
_ again, “Mrs. Bryan—Janet Bryan—where is she?” Es 
“She’s—sleeping, sir.’ 

Ken glanced at the corridor. It was a small place; they” 


~ -couldn't have too many rooms. He started along the cor- > 


ridor, ignoring the woman's call: “You can’t go in there, ao. 
sir!” . x 
The orderly pounded after him, grasping his arm. Ken ; 
twisted away. “Tve come to see my wife,” he growled. - 
A woman’s voice asked, “Your wife?” 
Ken glanced around. An attractive, middle-aged ~ 
woman in a nurse’s uniform came from a room carrying 
a small black tray in her hands. “I’m Mrs. Phelps,” she 
said. “Who is your wife?” 
“Janet Bryan.’ S? 
“Oh!” Phelps looked at his head. She motioned to the - 
orderly > who stepped back. “Then you're Dr. Bryan?” 
aves 
-Harriet Phelps gave the tray to the orderly. “ 
Bryan is in here,” she said, taking a half-dozen = 


along the hall to a door. She paused, looking at Ken. “I - 


warn you, ‘she’s in a kind of . . . catatonic lapse.. Dr. 
Hoffman has checked her several times—” 
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Ken was astonished. He made a move toward the door: | 
and Harriet opened it quickly, switching on the light. 
> The room was empty. 
Harriet stuttered in amazement. “But s-she w-was here 
just a m-moment ago!” She ran to the bed. 
Ken saw the open window. He went to it and put his 
head out. An easy drop to the grass below. 
“She was here,” Harriet Phelps said, almost wringin: 
her hands. “She was in bed! How could she get out?” She - 
- marched toward the door. “I’m going to call the police 
` again. 
hat do you mean again?” Ken asked harshly. “Has 
` she been missing before?” 
“No, no, no—but an old Indian broke in last-night and 
“tried to steal her necklace. . . .” 
Ken stared. “An Indian!?” = 
“Yes. The police have him.” Harriet went into the hall. 
“Where is the necklace?” Ken called. 
“In the nightstand drawer.” Harriet’s heels clicked 
along the corridor. 
_ The stone was not in the drawer, nor in the closet, nor 
“under the pillow. Janet must have it around her neck. So 
- Joe Eagle had been here! He too wanted the strange 
.- stone; perhaps he too had deduced its purpose. Had Joe 
returned and carried Janet off? No, the police had him, ` 
according to Nurse Phelps. The police had him. Old Joe — 
“Eagle had known a“ great deal about the being—or 
~ seemed to. Perhaps he knew something else. 
Ken knew that he had to talk to Joe. 
Suddenly, the corridor was buzzing with talk, people 
running and clattering. Someone came into the room be- 
hind him, an orderly, a short, stocky man, partly bald. 
“Will you come to the desk, Dr. Bryan?” 
“Hmmm? Why?” = 
“The police are on their way. I guess theyll want ‘to 
talk to you.” > 
“Yes.” Ken nodded, “I'll be there in’ a minute.” He - 
_watched the orderly go out again. He went over and 
-closed the door. What good to talk to the peed He . 
: ae e 


couldn't tell them anything Nurse Phelps didn’t know. 
- Besides, they might want to take him into custody. He ~ 
went to the window and squeezed through it. 


Janet walked steadily, away from the hospital, along 
the first side street she came to that led west toward the 
desert. She was in the grip of a dream . . . and though 


`. she knew it was a dream she could not waken. She ~- 


walked along the shore of a crashing, seething ocean 
where hissing waves curled about her legs then re- 
ceded. People shouted at her and she realized she was 
crossing a street and someone in a car had yelled at her 
to watch where she was going. 

What in the world was she doing on this dark street— 
where was she going? She could not remember. But it- 
was necessary that she hurry. The dreamlike. sensation - 

_ closed about her again. She had the glimmer of a` 
thought—she should fight against the smothering dream, 
but she did not have the strength. It seemed to fill her 
mind, to carry her along, to pull her toward the desert. 

Her eyes could see the things about her, but they 
hardly registered . . . barely made an impression, The 
_ street led to an intersection and she turned automatically 
` to the right, crossing the street under a hanging lamp. 
Her footsteps were loud in the deserted road; a dog was 
wailing somewhere in the distance, and another dog . 
barked. She must hurry... . 

‘Now she was on a main road; there were closed and 
darkened stores. She turned left along it, looking straight 
ahead, paying no attention to anything. She crossed-the: ` 
first intersection and a youth on a motorcycle shouted at 
her and swerved the bike. wes 

She was down, on hands and knees in the street and 
the bike roared off. The pavement was hard; she stared 


at it, looking round her, wiñcing at the pain from her | 


ankle. Reality flooded: back as the pain lanced upward 
toward her knee. Crawling to the curb, she sat, nursing 
the turned ankle. God! Where was she? - 
Tears came to her eyes as she manipulated the ankle. 
. 19 | ; 


She had been in a bed—Ken had brought her to the hos- 
_pital—and now here she was, on her way somewhere! 
Suddenly she felt the fear once more. Her mind seemed 

drawn—compelled— 

_ She rose, put her weight on the ankle to take a step, 
screamed, and fell full length, sprawling on the sidewalk, 
Her hands were cut and bruised, her knee throbbed. 

Something was probing her‘mind, willing her to do its 
bidding! Janet fought it off. The pain of her ankle 

_ helped; the sharp lancing agony thrust everything else 
- from her mind. She sat up, gritting her teeth. She didn’t 
- want to go to the desert. She would not go—but she 

_ must, she must! She yanked at the ankle, groaning aloud, 

- and the thoughts vanished in the stinging aches of physi- 
` cal hurt. = : j 
`- - She was not far from the desert. She had to get away 


-from it, go the opposite way. Perhaps with distance the 


- terrible numbing will would be lessened. 

Janet got to her feet, doubled over with the teeth- 
~ jarring pain. With both hands on the building. walls 

` beside her, she hopped and limped back the way she had 
come, doggedly forcing her mind away from the drug- 
ging influence that sought to capture it, ‘using the in- 
tense, searing pain ofthe ankle to combat the command 
_ of the probing will. 


Elkhorn had a small central police station consisting of - 
only a half-dozen rooms. Officer K. L. Hersher, plump 
and red-faced, sat in the duty room working a crossword. 
puzzle. Temporarily in charge—Elkhorn had loaned 
Sheriff Wicker half its force for the desert search—he 


had little to do to while away the hours. The switch. . 


-board had been quiet, as had the radio. With only a few 
cars patrolling, even the routine communications were at 
a minimum. 
~ Hersher was alone in the building, except for Officer 
Acker who was asleep in one of the three officers. The 
connecting jail contained three persons—an Indian and _ 
two drunks. Sex : 
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An easygoing man, Techet had tried catch witht ee 


‘success, had Been a fuck driver, a day-laborer in the con- ~ 


struction trade, and finally a temporary game warden. 


He had gravitated into the Elkhorn Police, managing to 


_ pass the examinations after much study. He was consid- 


- ering attending night school, but had not yet made up 
his mind. It seemed such a lot of effort. It was easier to 
- talk about it rather than do it. 

'- “When Ken Bryan entered the station, he was puzzling 
over a five-letter word for facetious. “Yes sir, what can 
Ido for your” 


“I understand you have an elderly Indian in the jail. : : 


- Tdlike to speak to him.” 


Hersher nodded. “T think he’s charged with — 


and entering.” 
“May I speak with him, please?” 
Hersher noted the man’s head bandages and recalled 


~ that the old Indian had been -caught at the emergency : 


- “hospital: “Are you from the hospital, sir?” 
_ Avoiding the direct question, Ken said, “I'm. Dr. 
Bryan.” 


‘Hersher nodded again and rubbed his jaw. “The ser- _ = 


> 


geant isn’t here, sir. I haven't got the authority— 


Ken spoke urgently, leaning forward, “It’s a matter of ' 


life and death, officer. I assure you, Joe Eagle might ne 
able to—” 

“But I haven't got the authority.” 
“I know you don’t want a death on your conscience, 
- officer! This is a matter of the utmost importance. Just let 
me speak with him a moment—in your presence!” 


Hersher paused, pursing his lips. This man was a doc- - 


a 


tor from the hospital. where the old Indian had been ` 


nabbed. Of course the rules said that no one saw prisoners ~ 


os by. complying . . . was it really life and death? 
He s 
almost resented Dr. Bryan, 

“Take me to the cell,” Bryan said earnestly. 


ouldn’t have to mae these kinds of decisions. He z 


“I cant do that, sir.” Hersher indicated the me 


‘board and radio. “I have to stay here.” 
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* “It’s my wife” Ken said. “Her life is in danga T the = 
Indian, I think, can save her. Time is very important.” 
Hersher sighed. “All right—but you. talk to ee in 


— front of me.’ 


“Yes, of course.” l 

Hersher grumbled to himself. He knew the aaa men, _ 
the duty sergeant, for instance, would stand on the rules, 
would go by the book. But he, Hersher, wasn’t that 
tough. If it really was life and death, then he ought to 


help. He went into the jail area, sorting out the keys. 


There were only four cells; the old Indian was in the 
last. The two drunks were still snoring. Es 
“All right, fella,” he said, fumbling at the lock. “Come 


on, wake up, you got a visitor!” 


Joe Eagle was awake, his black button eyes “alert: 
Hersher took the old man’s arm at the elbow and they 
went into the duty room. “Sit there,” Hersher said, indi- 


ees a chair. The radio was crackling and he crossed to _ 


"Joe Eagle stared at Ken. “I tried to take the crystal 
from your wife, but I failed.” 
“You frightened her.” ; 
‘Joe shrugged and nodded. “It is a token of the evil. 


“Have you cometo... P” 


“Get you out? No. Do you know where’she has gone?” 
“Your wife is gone from the hospital?” 
“Yes.” 


Joe Eagle looked very disturbed. He bowed his head 


and his shoulders drooped. The clawlike fingers on his- 
thighs were twitching. : a 
“No one knows where she | is,” Ken said insistently. “I 
was hoping you—” 
Joe Eagle’s face appeared drawn and tired. “I do not 
know.” 
“The hospital staff is organizing a search.” 
“I think,” Joe Eagle said slowly, “she has gone to meet 
this evil thing.” 
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Chapter Twenty-Six 


~ The huge man-shaped creature was’ nearingsthe town. - 
“Tt was dark, but it moved quickly, dragging the mal- 
formed leg, growling low with anger. The other mind 
“~~ was slipping away—the crystal pulsations were not 
- growing stronger. It could not will the other mind to 
come. : 

Clouds hid the face of the moon and a cold wind came ` 
riding from the north. The young-trees along the dirt 
road bowed to the wind, shimmering dully as the crea- 
ture came close, aware of the yellow lights of the houses. ~ 
The wind kicked up dirt and the man-creature snarled 
and ripped at a small tree, pulling it up by the roots and 

. hurling it from the roadside into a field. In the distance 
lightning flashed; a dog howled nearby, seeming to sense 
_ the unwelcome visitor. 
There were more houses, more lights, and paved 
streets. A window slammed somewhere and more dogs 
. took up the weird howling. Ignoring the streets, the crea- 
“ture struck out directly for the place where the emana- 
-tions were strongest; instinctively, it knew that the 
_ crystal had moved, but it had to follow the course. It 
smashed down a fence and hurled aside a garden trellis. 

A cat meowed and ran spitting into a tree; the creature 
toppled a woodshed and moved between two houses and 
trampled a flower garden before crossing the next street. 
A parked sports car was in the way and the huge being- 
paused momentarily as though surprised. Two humans 
shrieked and yelled, spilling from the car suddenly. The. ~ 

_ thing grasped the front of the car, shoving and snarling. + 
~The car heaved up and the stink of raw gas was evident. 
The gas puddled, splashed on a cigarette stub one of the- - 
= chess =; 


two people had dropped, and instantly the car was èn- - 

- veloped in flames. = pe Ee 
The creature flung itself from the roaring inferno and. 
charged at the gaping maw ofa building. The fear- 
-crazed girl had screamed into the house, leaving the 
door wide. The house was dark, the girl’s half-asleep par- 


ents reacting slowly to the shock of her screams. The -- 


creature smashed and fought its way through the width ` 
+ of the house, enraged by the closeness of the rooms, - 
bursting through walls. It caught up the unconscious girl - 
and carried her through the last wall to the back, break- 
ing bones—pausing a moment to feed—and. sensing the 
direction in which to continue. 
In the street, the flames had jumped from the car to a 
tree, shooting high into the air in a triumphant blaze of 
crackling glory. Sparks showered and a powerline, 
. burned through by the intense heat, fell crackling and 
_ Spitting to the ground, starting other, smaller fires in 
piled leaves. 
People shouted, erupting from nearby ‘houses. The - 
< boy's. hysterically shrieked tale of. a monster went 
. unheeded as men attacked the fire with water hoses. 


Sheriff Wicker awoke, tongue cottony and thick, feel- 
- ing bone-tired still, but conscious that his body was - 


. somewhat refreshed. How long had he slept? God! ` 


Hours. He stood, rocky at first, stretching and yawning 
and began to feel better almost at once. 
Grabbing his hat, he ran for the radio room. 
\ 
Both the switchboard and the radio~ came to life as 
- _ Ken Bryan began talking to Joe Eagle.. Officer Hersher 
-plugged into the board to silence the insistent buzzing, 
“Police.” He listened, eyes growing larger. “You're. kid- 
- ding me, lady!” 
Ken was shocked by what Joe had said. The idea that 
_. Janet could have gone to meet the being had not oc- | 


curred to him. The thing willed her to come? In the back. 


- Of his mind was the translation . . . these twelve beings 
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had undoubtedly willed others to bury them—how else. 
had it been done? 

Hersher yelled, “I got two calls says there a monster 
loose—coming this way!” He grabbed the radio mike to - 
call the cruisers. = 

Joe-Eagle said, “It is the thing from the basin.” i 

“Where is this monster?” Ken shouted at the police- 
man. 

Hersher waved him off. He was trying to.talk to a 
radio car and shouting into the switchboard mike at the 
-same time. Calls were lighting up the board. There was - 


` a fire—no, two fires! There was a trail of blood. . 


Ken listened to the man with a feeling of dread. The 
` firel He would run in the direction of the firel God, he 
must save Janet! Was she actually hunting this horrible - 
thing? He pushed past Joe and ran out = front door, . 
aware that Joe was trailing him. 

Find the thing and he would find Janet! He ran, ignor- ` 
ing the terrible throbbing in his head. 


The creature ripped apart a wood fence and strode 
- with its peculiar, dragging gait across a vacant lot, leav- 
ing the mangled body of the girl behind, Crossing the 
- next dark street, it surprised a group of neighbors who 
had gathered hastily at the sight of the soaring flames. It 
- was into the middle of them before they-realized its pres- . 
ence, slamming them about, crushing one underfoot,- 
flinging the others aside like rag dolls. It left behind a - 
half-dozen- screaming, shrieking Tenon and two dead 
_ bodies. 
. A police’ black-and-white cruiser sirened past; the 
` driver noted with astonishment, in the light of his glaring 


spotlight, the crimson blood and the bodies. He slammed 


‘on his brakes and the car fishtailed and sideswiped a 
parked vehicle. The officer left the car in the middle of 
the street and ran back to the group, swinging his long - 
flashlight. ‘ 
“What happened?” He was almost frozen with aston- 
ishment, H looked like an accident he had once 
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witnessed when a truck plowed through a group waiting. 
for a- bus. He looked around automatically for such a - 
vehicle, but there was none. He shouted at the nearest 
gawker who had just appeared. “Go phone for an ambu- - 

- lance—hurry up! Beat it!” The gawker ran to a house. 

_ Someone gasped that a monster was loose. The officer 
stared in the pointed direction. He had heard on the 
radio that someone had reported a monster. Could it be 
the same one they were searching for? “Some © you, 

help these peoplel” z 
~ Groping for his service pistol, he ran in the direction 
of the trail left by the thing, eh i 


He couldn’t blame. them, Wicker thought; they had 
- their hands full. Sergeant McCain should have realized. 
that Dr. Bryan might have gone to Elkhorn where his ` 
- wife was in a hopsital. Might have gone. He also might - 
- have gone to meet the thing from the blast hole. He, 
= Wicker, was convinced that Dr. Fisher and Dr. Bryan 
had both withheld information about the thing. He- was 
damn sure Bryan knew more than he was telling. It was - 
` a hunch, but he was good at hunches. 
Wicker was no fool. There was a lot he didn’t know 
_ about the fantastic creature—he_ had no doubt there was -` 
- a creature—but no one had yet seen and reported its de- ` 
„scription, Why was it that Fisher and Bryan might pro- - 

tect it? <= : 
He ordered a search made for Dr. Bryan. “Start by ` 
calling the emergency hospital at Elkhorn.” __- 
_ Elkhorn was in unheavall The woman on the- 
switchboard at the hospital seemed nearly hysterical. 
- Sergeant McCain had to shout at her. Wicker grabbed 
the phone. “What’s the matter?” 
“There's a monster—”’ The woman made a mighty 
effort to get'the words out, “Weve been on the police - 
_band—a_ monsters reported—there are fires—people _ 
have been killed—” ee 
= “Dr. Bryan,” Wicker snapped. “Has he been there?” 
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“Dr.—who—oh, Dr. Bryan? Yes, yes, he was here. But- 
~ his wife is missing!” : 
Wicker hung up: “Get me a chopper.” 
“You're going to Elkhorn?” se 
“Yes, of course. And tell Lieutenant what’s-his-name— = 
“You can't fly there, sheriff. You'll have to—” - 
Wicker screamed at the other. “The goddamn things 
- in Elkhorn! Get me that chopper!” a 

McCain held his ground. “The pilots won't fly in this 
weather, sir. Look out the window—it’s midnight and it’s . 
blowing up a storm.” - 

Wicker sighed- and reached for a cigar. “All right—a 
car then. Hurry up.” _~ 


There was a chain-link fence in the way, but the crea- 
ture plowed into it, bending the pipe poles, trampling — 
over the top of the wire, snarling with rage. It was in a 
frenzy to get to the crystal—it was so close! Facing the 
back wall of a building, the creature slammed both huge- 
arms dgainst it, moving along the wall. There was no 
way around; it must go through the building. The large 
. double back doors gave way, and it was dark as pitch © 
inside. ; ; S 

The bowling alley was just closing; the last patrons 
were saying their good nights. Most of the lights of the 
seven lanes were out. Beyond a decorative wall the bar- 

- tender was pouring one last drink, on the house, for four 
` remaining people. . ee 
__One of these, Fran Gillis, slinky and blonde, rose from 
her ‘stool as the juke box subsided. She went behind the 
bar and switched on the bartender’s radio. “Let’s see if 
there’s anything more on the news about that thing.” She © 
- paused and turned her head. 

Something crashed through the wall at the back of the 
` building. “Hey!” The: barman yelled. He ran, ducking 
under the horizontal folding gate. “One of those damn 
kids backed his car—” . ie 

There was a second crash, a tearing of nails from 
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wood and plaster, a ripping and splintering sound—then | 
- Fran screamed. A huge and hideous man-shaped thing 
was moving rapidly toward them, dark and shadowy in 
the poor light. Pandemonium reigned. Fran screamed 
again and ran; her elbow caught the radio, pushing it 
` against a stack of glasses which suddenly cascaded down 
with a shattering, splintering crash, The radio blared 
loud as the knob was jarred, shrieking and booming in 


-< the small, low-ceilinged room. 


The thing came through the decorative wall, smashing 
‘it down, flinging the bar stools about. The bartender 
grabbed up a pistol, fired two wild shots, and died. The 
creature pounded him into red pulp and turned toward 
the three other fleeing humans. He caught two of them 
- as they were clambering over the ruined decorative wall 
and crushed them. Fran Gillis, shrieking, rolled away, 
got to her feet and dashed blindly through the front door 

- and out into the dark street. . 
She collapsed in the street, sobbing and gasping fo: 
breath, aware that people were shouting and that a great 
fire was roaring only a short distance away. She got to - 
her knees, crawling for the far curb, able to hear the 
radio in the bowling-alley bar. Her heart was pounding 
_in her throat and everything was blurred . . . she col- 
ope again, almost under a parked automobile, and 
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A- fire-department rescue unit slowed and- stopped, 
“seeing the girl huddled in the street. She was alive, very 
badly frightened, babbling about a monster, and that 
someone-named Dee Dee had been killed. 

They took-her along to the scene of the fire. 

The fire had spread from the burning tree to the shin- 
_ gle roofs of several houses along the street. One house ` 
. was ablaze, sparks shooting high into the lurid sky, and `. 
the single fire pump that had arrived was drawn up be- 
fore it; firemen were directing streams of water onto the 
house and others were chopping frantically at the neigh- 
boring roofs. : 


The street. was in turmoil, fire hoses everywhere, » 
_ shouting householders with garden hoses were working 
frantically to save their own buildings, gawkers crowded 
_ in, chattering about the rumor that a monster was loose 
and had killed a half-dozen persons. Armed men’ began 
. to appear on the streets. Others had pocket radios, tuned 
_ to the police band, and the rumors and frantic calls to . 
the police were relayed by Officer Hersher. s 


Lieutenant Irashel, in the desert, twenty miles Rom 

`: Elkhorn, -was awakened by a radioman. “Message from 
Sherif Wicker’ s headquarters, sir.” 

“What is it?” 5 
'.- “They report the monster-thing in. Elkhorn, sir. it’s 
Shashi buildings and killin’ people. . . . 
- “What!” Irashel sat up. “Oh good Lord!” 
: “You wanna move ever body tonight, sir?” 

Irashel rolled out. “Hell yes! Get ‘em up—get em a upl? Bs 


Chapter Tenis Sevin 


Ken ran for he old Ford, groping for the keys in his - 
pocket. Joe Eagle was at his heels. There were times 
when the world swam and slid crazily, blurring and — 
- melting. His ears buzzed and the pain was almost intol- 
` erable; Then his eyes would clear for.a.time. The 
- throbbing pain persisted, but he forced himself’ to con- 
tinue. His own hurts could be attended | to later. Now it - 
- was imperative to find Janet. 


Joe slammed in as Ken started the engine and yanked — 


the wheel around. He headed for the fire which seemed 
to-be growing bigger. He could hear the sirens of ambu- 
lances; people were running along the sidewalks as they -~ 
- neared the intersection closest to the fe only a half- ; 
- dozen blocks ‘from the station. Ae 
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He parked the Ford and jumped out. Crowds were 
gathering, chattering. A group of armed men and youths 
` piled into cars and went skidding and roaring off into the 
night. Ken ran headlong toward the fire trucks. Another 


arrived as he did, spilling men who snaked hoses out in - 


seconds, pushing through the milling watchers. He 
began to ask “Which way did the thing go?” ; 
» No one knew. No one seemed to know exactly what 
had happened or what had caused the fire. Ken could: 
see a car overturned, burned to a black hulk that still - 
smoked, and the-trees above were black and gutted. 
Lights were flashing, men shouting; the few policemen ` 
he saw were apparently hurrying somewhere else. : 

- A fireman was handing down a girl from a rescué 
- vehicle, and something the man said drew Ken nearer. 
~ “She’s seared to death,” the fireman said. “Is there a doc- 


_ tor around?” 


: “Put a blanket around her,” Ken said..“She’s probably 
in shock.” 


The fireman nodded his head and climbed into the ` 


truck again. Ken knelt beside the supine girl, a young . 
blonde. “Are you okay, miss?” 
“He came into the bowling alley,” she said, all in a 

rush—then she began to sob, trembling violently. 

Someone was tugging at him. Ken turned to look into 
Joe Eagles face. “Please come,” Joe said. $ 

Ken backed away and the crowd closed about him. 
“What is it?” 

“The man-beast is going to the hospital,” Joe said, 
pointing. “The bowling alley is between here and the—” _ 
“Yeh! That must be it!” Ken ran back toward the Ford 
with Joe Eagle in pursuit. What would he do if he met 
the thing? The thought crossed his mind, then he ban-— 
ished it. Janet-was the most important thing. He cursed — 
~on reaching the car. It was hemmed in by other cars and 
an-arriving fire truck, Every piece of fire equipment in - 
the city was arriving. 
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a “Come on, Joe!” he yelled, and set out on a run to- 
~ ward the hospital, : 


Janet went on doggedly. The ankle throbbed and 
made her feel slightly nauseous, but-the pain helped 
drive out the-hideous thoughts, the constant pull of an- 

_. other will. When the command began to weaken her, she 
“trod down hard on the swelling ankle, crying aloud 
the pain pierced like a knife. 
There was a huge fire behind her. Fire equipment and 
ambulances were screaming through the streets. She saw 
a few people running and shouting, but could not distin- 
guish their words. Something was happening. Could it 
be the thing they were searching for? She did not con- 
nect, in her pain and fuzzy state, the thing with the in- 
. sidious command her brain fought. 
> She. went on and on forcing her mind to concentrate 
on this block, then the next block, then the next . . . one ` 
thing at a time, stubbornly, grimly. The subtle demand 
was lessening. Terrible images took its place. There was, ` 
. blood everywhere and she seemed to hear screams. She 
fought them, forcing them from her head, talking to her-. 
self, bearing the pain, limping and shuffling away. 
_ “A mile fell behind, then another, and she came to va- ` 
cant lots; the houses became fewer and the sidewalk 
- petered out. She was at the edge of town, but she did not 
realize it. She was becoming like a robot, blindly mov- 
ing, putting one foot in front of the other, moving—mov- ` 
ing—forcing herself on. If she stopped she would be lost“ 
—destroyed. _ 
_ She must go on, must reach Ken. She must reach Ken. 
She must reach Ken. ... 


. . The hospital, as they could see when they approached. 
- was a shambles. Ken leaped from the car, gritting his ` 
- . teeth at the jarring pain, and ran toward the entrance. ` 
The front doors, all heavy glass, had been shattered as _ 
though a cannonball had burst into them. 
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- His horrified eyes stated at the ae bloody footprints : 

that seemed to bound up the stairs. The body of a ` 

white-clad orderly was sprawled in the corridor, dark 
red blood still oozing from gaping wounds. 

- People were screaming hysterically, a few running. 
back and forth, obviously out of their minds; equipment 
in the hallway was overturned and smashed, A woman 
he recognized as Nurse Phelps was shouting to someone | 

` on the telephone, He went past her to the door of what 
had been Janet’s room. 

The door was torn from the frame and lay splintered 
in the corridor. Inside the room, table, bed, chair, basin. ~ 
—everything had been torn and slammed down. Even 
the closet had been rooted up and made into kindling.. 
A hand grenade could not have caused more havoc. 

~. The end of the room was smashed, as though a bomb. 
had been set off outside it. A huge gaping hole remained,- 

plaster and wood hanging down. The thing had gone out | 

` that way, Ken knew. 

- And not long since. 

Joe Eagle spoke at his side, “The man-beast was 
enrag 
Looking out through the battered wall to the ground 
below, Ken was awed at the power of the thing. He re- - 
called how Dr. Fisher had confidently predicted the - 
thing from the blast hole would die within hours. He 
climbed out to the ground and beckoned to the old man. 

“Do you think we can follow it?” 

_ Joe Eagle nodded. 


‘Officer Andy Bonavita knelt beside the blonde -girl, 
Fran Gillis. She was calmer now, fortified with coffee 
and warm. But her description of the monster that had 
-attacked the bowling alley strained Bonavita’s credulity. 

“It w-was a huge, dark t-thing,” she stuttered, “b- 
bigger than three or f-four men together—all diseased- . 
looking too, with b-big flashing eyes and c-claws=—" Fran : 

shuddered, thinking of the blood. 
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7 “You mean it was an animal?” — 
“W-well, no—it kind of looked like a eee 


ca. bigger” - 


“Did it say anything then?” ; 
Fran shook her head, “It kinda soed . like it was ` 
mad. Oh, and it had clothes on—but all ragged. 2 
_ “Clotheś?” Bonavita was startled. 
. “Yeh—and it smelled! It smelled awful.” l 
- Bonavita wrote it all down dutifully . . . but it had to > 
., be-an animal of some sort, didn’t it? Clothes? The girl 
~ was horribly frightened; she thought she saw clothes, 
» maybe. Bonavita knew how witnesses varied, one from 
the other, in their descriptions of the same thing. 

This violently trembling girl was, however, the only 


‘person to actually see the thing and get away alive. She . ` 


had been very, very lucky, he thought. 

Several reporters hearing about her crowded about, 
` one or two with flash cameras, taking pictures, asking 
` questions. She explained patiently how she felt, and how 
she had got away from the attacker. . 

The firemen had brought the fires under control, one 
after the other, and were beginning to clean up the mess. _ - 
One house had been more than half-destroyed, several 
-Others very seriously damaged; four cars had been ` 
` burned,, and electric power and eee were out- 
completely i in that section. 


The rumors of ‘a monster—perhaps the same one they k, 


were searching for out on the desert—spread rapidly. 
The fire-watching throngs began to return to their homes `- 
“hastily, to lock themselves in. In the dark the rumors .. 
“seemed very plausible. Radios were blaring everywhere. 
£ Men organized themselves into vigilante guards. They 
armed themselves with shotguns and rifles, piled into 
cars and began to patrol the streets, eager to fire on any 
monster. In a short while they were screeching about the 
.- area, spotlights flashing, yelling at pedestrians ‘to “Get off 
the streets, man!” They did not hesitate to fire at shad- 
ows; one car full of nervous youngsters riddled a large 
thick shrub in an earthen pot, smashing several, windows 
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swith wild shooting; another car encountered a. Great 


Dane loping along a dark tree-lined street. They cut 
‘loose and shot the animal to pieces. i 


The two AM radio stations in Elkhorn stopped normal 


- broadcasting and gave the air over to descriptions of the 
terror, laced with advice. One station- tended toward 
overdramatic reporting; the other started with a rather 


_ sober account of the affair—as they could piece it to- : 


gether—but quickly fell into the trap of sensationalism 
by giving air time to several young reporters on the 
scene, These brought near-hysterical citizens to the mi- 
crophones, each- claiming to have seen a “wild, hairy 


thing” and the harrowing accounts wére broadcast .. .- 


lies and-half truths along with the rest. No one had time 
to sort it all out. nS 


A great many people packed necessities and, despite. 
~. the late hour, evacuated the town. 


The death toll, counted by a reporter from one of the 

_ radio stations, was put at fifty-one. This figure was re- 
duced in an hour’s time to thirty, then lowered again to 

fourteen. ; : 


` Elkhorn’s mayor, Big Jim Wardell, roused from sleep’ 


at his palatial home on Lake Louisa, a dozen miles from 
town, was incredulous and unbelieving... 

“That can’t be happening!” — 

“But.it is, ŝir.”- Sa 

“Well, for crissake, call in the national guard!” s 

“They've been notified, sir. It'll take them hours to gef 
here, Were recalling our men from the desert too, but 
_ that all takes time.” s 3 


“Well,” said Big Jim, in the tone of a man-who knows 


what is necessary, “tell them. I’m coming myself.” He- 


hung up. 


_ Sheriff. Brody Wicker was forty miles from Elkhorn, ` 
- his car speeding along-the narrow road which was slip- 


pery with occasional rain gusts. 


~ Charlie Stope, returning home to Elkhorn from a visit - 


to Wilma’s Tavern, a desert spa, had: heard nothing of 
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the terror. Charlie was not entirely sober and he was 
singing again the songs they had sung at Wilma’s piano 
bar. He was middle-aged and had & rich baritone that 
tended to become reedy in the higher notes. He was ex- 
perimenting with this, changing keys in the middle of a 
phrase, when he sawit. 

Something—a huge man-shape—came into his head- 
- lights on the quiet street! Charlie swerved the car-vio- . 
lently, The wet pavement caused the car to skid out of 
- control. It crashed -full tilt into a hydrant. with a 
smashing, rending sound that was heard more than a 
block away. Charlie went through the windshield 
_ head-first . . . and was dead by the time his body skid- 
ded off the hood of the car to the grass. Water from the 
sheered-off hydrant geysered into the air. 

The creature scarcely veered from its route; it went on” 
across the street, smashing- through a series of rose trel- 
lises and a board fence to gain the next street. 

_ The water ran down the street, puddled in the inter- 
secon, and flowed onto the main highway. 


The creature moved more slowly; it sensed the radia ; 
. tions were less strong than before and not stationary. 
. They were degraded by other, surrounding influences. 
-The trail led along tree-lined streets and through a quiet - 
section. The riot and bedlam was left far behind; after: 
the single speeding car, there was no traffic at all. 

Then the trail led along a narrow road where there 
` were no houses or fences. It wandered off into the desert. 
A cold wind was blowing and miles away, to the east,- 
_ lightning flashed now and again. It glowed in the murky ; 
skies. and thunder rumbled like distant guns. Pattering 


- gusts of rain swept along the sand and the far-off-storm. ` È 


seemed to be moving closer. 


The desire to stop, to throw herself down to rest, was 


` . almost irresistible. Janet forced herself to go on. She- 


thought about Ken, about’ the numbing “influence that- 
= wanted to. command her; she feared the evil images that 
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-tried to crowd into her mind. Her ankle was very swol- 
len; the ‘pain was a constant throbbing pulse, reaching — 
-up above her knee—but the pain kept the images at bay. - 


She realized that she had strayed from the town into 


‘the vast desert and she knew there was something she 


should do about it—what was it? Stabbing lightning 


_ flashes fixed her attention, making her pause; the. feath- 


ery light rain caressed her up-lifted face. 

Where was she going? Behind her the glare in the sky 
was diminished as the fires were brought under control. 
She had not heard the sounds of sirens, of people shout- 
ing, for a long time. Shouldn’t she return that way? She 
did not dare. Where was Ken? Ken should come for her. 


She could feel, could sense, the pressing command, the 5 


probing evil presence within her mind. To return was to 


die. She told herself over and over again—to return was 


tg die. 
‘But would she live if she went on into the desert? She . 


. was barely able to drag herself along and, looking back, ` 


she could’ see the tracks she was leaving, The pattering 
rain made them more obvious. Something could come for 
her, using those tracks. She made a feeble attempt to 


~ cover them, then gave it up. She was`too tired. She was 


almost spent, and weary of the awful pain. 
- She glimpsed the regular outlines, the silhouette of a 


roof, Was it a farm? She forced herself erect by clinging 


to a scrubby plant. She waited for a lightning flash, and 


~ then could make out the tower of a metal windmill! 


` She went toward it, hope welling up within her. 


Ken, Bryan, at the wheel of the limping Ford, lost pre- 
cious time circling through the streets, searching in the 
wrong direction, looking for evidences of the thing or of 


- Janet. 


Joe Eagle, leaning from the window, noticed the rush- 


ing water, a curbside stream flowing pell-mell into and 


-across the- highway. They followed it to its source, a- | 


crashed í car. 
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“Kol ambulance wax “there, loading ‘the “bloody, 


~ shattered body of a man. The automobiles windshield 


was cracked and there was a jagged hole on the driver's 
side. A few people stood about, one or two with lanterns, 


- one or two with rifles. The geyser of water continued to 
flow, spouting fifteen feet into the air. 


“Just an accident,” Ken said, halting the car. He looked __ 


- around as Joe Eagle tugged at his sleeve. 


“ Joe pointed to the right. “The fenceisdown... e 
- Wrenching the steering wheel, Ken turned the car and 
the headlights picked out the wrecked trellis wood and 


_ the smashed fence beyond. Without doubt the thing had 


- gone that way! 


-. He halted the car on the edge of the desert; Joe got 
out and walked along the ribbon of highway, head down 


"as though sniffing out the trail. Did he think the thing- 


“In 
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was heading out into those wastes? 

: Was that likely? Ken put his hand to the bandages, 
closing his eyes. His entire head felt tender. He was bun- 
gry and tired. The head seemed to pulsate and the fuzzi- 
ness came drifting back into his brain. It was hard to 
think straight, to keep himself concentrating. Was the 
thing following Janet into the desert? If so, he should 


= ‘send Joe Eagle for help and trail the man-beast himself.” - 


t 


He must reach Janet before it did. : 
He stared at the ancient Indian, wanting to yell at Joe 


to hurry—time was so important. Joe was small and rag- - : 


tag, his face seamed and weathered, clothes tattered and 
unkempt. He. came back to the car, his black eyes glitter- 


5.. eae 

Ken thought, I should send him for help. But no one 
had believed Joe Eagle yet. Why should they start now? 
Joe pointed. “Man-beast went that way.” He pointed — 


-into the approaching storm. . 


“Climb in,” Ken said wearily. Turning the wheels of 
the Ford; he drove off the road and they Sacked through - 
the sand. 3 

In less than a hundred yards the wheels spun freely, - 
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-bogged down to the hubs: They had to abandon the car. 
The old man was already moving along the trail, bent . 
over, sometimes feeling with his hands to make certain 
of the way. It was dark, seemingly darker than in the 
town; occasionally Ken could make out the deep gashes 
in the sand, as the lightning electrified the sky, but for 
the most.part he followed, confident that Joe Eagle | 
would not lose the path. When the earth was hard. or` 
rocky Joe went ahead, picking up the trail again, It led 
in a more-or-less straight line across the undulating 
wastes, > SES 
The drizzle, falling like a wet mist, was refreshing and - 
Ken turned his face upward gratefully. He felt himself: 
growing weaker. His strength seemed to be draining. . 
` away—or was it his fear that Janet would not be found © 
alive? It was an enormous effort to keep one foot moving 
after the other. They were both leaden. The old Indian <- 
seemed able to go on forever. 
- “TJ have to rest,-Joe,” Ken gasped. “Give me a min- 
mutes.” : 
Joe Eagle looked back at him, eyes glinting in the 
night. He shook his head. “Must not rest.” 4 $ 
Ken fell to his knees. God! How good it was to get off 
his feet! “She.can’t be out here, Joe—” How he wanted to 


_, believe that . . . desperately wanted to believe it. 


Joe shook his head again slowly. se s 
Ken fought the pain back. He struggled to his feet 
„again, holding his pounding head. What would they do ~ 
when they caught up-to the beast? He didn’t want to 
think about that—there was no answer to the questions. 
Or if there was— eee koere 
“All right, Joe,” he said, “Let’s go.” 
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= Chapter Twenty-Eight 


Janet Bryan struggled to reach the dark farmhouse. — 
She could make out the tall, spidery windmill, black — 
against the muddy sky. The intermittent lightning flashes 
picked it out in sharp relief; she could even see the circle 
- of metal blades turning sluggishly and she thought she 
- could hear them squeak in protest. = 

The house was dark. They were all asleep, of course. 
It was late at night and farmers traditionally went to bed - 
early, didn’t they? They could not: have heard the noise. 
or seen the fires from Elkhorn; the barn, a hulking dark 
shape beyond the house, was unlighted too, : 
- The misty rain stopped for a moment, as though the ~ 
wind had blown it away. She stumbled.closer, crackling 
through weeds and tripping over long, furrow mounds; 
there was a broken-down fente. Jagged wire tore. at her 
` hands and ripped her skirt. Now she could hear the me- 
tallic squeal and shiver of the windmill as cat’s paws of 
wind toyed with it. The house had pale, baleful eyes, 
: windows glinting in the darkness, reflecting the searing 
lightning. = 

Janet halted, staring in despair. The- house; was 
deserted! Her hopes plummeted. . - = 

Most of the windows were broken. The roof line - 
sagged. The weathered and splintered wood siding was 
torn away here and there, revealing a black interior. The 
rear door hung open, now and then slapping the side of 
- ‘the house as the wind cece it. She could see, through 

one of the broken-out windows, the stark lightning stab- - 
bing down—the roof must be completely gone on the far 

side. 
__ She wanted to sob. How-cruel to lead her to this house 

- then fling the despairing truth into her facel More tired 
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than ever, she moved haltingly on, forcing her way- 
‘through a windrow of weeds and brush, past the 
tumble-down house. Where was Ken? She was all alone, 
running from something—she really knew not what— 
hurt and sore, and fighting the horrible images. that*con- 
tinued to crowd her mind. She wanted Ken. Wanted him 
to come, to help her, to comfort her—to protect her. 

Was that self-pity? She didn’t care. She dragged her- 

_ selfon . . . there was.nothing else to do. How could she - 
simply drop in her tracks to accept whatever it was? 
That was unthinkable. She must go on. She must go on __ : 
as long as she was able. s = 
She left the house behind, not looking back on her dis- 
appointment, hearing the rusty windmill creak and rat- 
tle. The feathery rain came again, kissing her cheek . o 
a cold, unfriendly kiss. - 3 
‘God! Where’ was Ken? It seemed a thousand years 
since he had put her in Dr. Hoffman’s care in the Elk- 
horn Hospital. He had gone back to the lab near the 
crossroads and she had heard nothing, not one word, of 
him or her father since that time. Perhaps they had 
. heard something and hadn't told her. The stay in the’ 
hospital had been a nightmare. Only a day or two, but it 


~ seemed so long, so very long. 


Where was she going? Pausing, she forced herself to 
think, but it was confusing. She couldn’t seem to think 


+ logically and clearly. Her mind wandered. The other, ~ 


evil images were insidious, creeping into her mind pull- 
.ing, tugging, and yet in a crazy way she was- becoming - 
accustomed to them! They were always there. Perhaps — 
: her brain was adjusting just a little bit, learning to accept 
- them, to make allowances. Her father had often re- - 
_ marked on what ‘an adaptable thing the human brain.’ 
‘was. Where was she bound? What did she want here in: 
this wasteland? 
_ -She glanced back toward the farmhouse, & blur now 
against the sky. Did it sit out there all alone? Surely 
there had been a road to it. But she must have crossed it 
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without knowing. The road was probably. overgrown 


then. - 


This was a crazy and stupid thing to do, wandering 
about at night in the desert. She could not remember 
how she had got here—was she running from something? 
Yes, the power that wanted her to return—return— A 

She went on, limping, moaning—where was she 
going? She couldn’t remember. . « . 


The huge creature never paused. The healing emana- 
_ tions came now without interference and it felt stronger. 
- Even the malformed, dragging leg was slowly being revi- 
.. talized. The nearness of the amazing crystal, its rhyth- 
- mic, life-giving pulsations, restored_the gigantic body. 
The disease-ravaged mind could not be replaced, but in- - 
stinct was stronger and it was dully aware that with 
~: possession of the precious crystal it would then join with 

its fellows. < a 
A shadowy part of its mind insisted that something 
precious and important was lacking—something it had ` 
- searched for once—but the creature shrugged off the va- 
grant thought. The crystal loomed in its mind—first—the 
_erystal was life itself. ; 


Rain pattered down, cold, blown into gusts by the — 
fickle wind, rattling in the brittle sagebrush and dark. — 
_ ening the earth. Janet struggled up each hilly fold in the. ~ 
- “ground, paused at its apex, and limped down the far - 


side, gasping, half-sobbing, stumbling over roots and 
: rocky outcroppings. : 


She was wandering, having no fixed goal on the hori-- © 


- zon, turning, circling gradually to the left, unknowing. If 
only she could force herself to drop to the ground and 


sleep; she was bone-weary, nearing exhaustion, and her | 


brain refused to function. Nothing but the desire to see . 


-Ken—and fear—kept her going. She tried to brush away | 


-the webs, the muddy smears of color before her eyes; the 
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pain from her ankle seemed to inflame her entire leg. 
~ Her hair streamed wetly from her forehead. 
The deserted farmhouse had been an almost defeating -` 
‘disappointment; now she felt more alone . ... with only 
the horrid and wild images still rampant in her brain. It 
would be so easy to fall, to stay—let the images and the 
insistent, whispering voice command her. So easy. . . . 
Why not? She could not go any further. Why not? . 
- She struggled to cross a long, undulating sand ridge, 
‘her feet sliding, stumbling, in the loose gritty soil—the - 
rain pelting down. She went to her knees on the crest, 
gasping for every breath, staring down at the cold, un- 
yielding shale. She could not go on. Her waning strength 
_-was at an end. She could no longer keep the demanding 
-voice from shouting’in her brain—she didn’t even want 
, to resist—why not give up? : 
She lifted her eyes, arms trembling, her body ready to’ 
sprawl full length—and saw the fire. . = 
~> Acampfirel : 
Janet stared at the vision, unbelieving. Did she really 
- see it? Was it only. her imagination? But it did not go 
- away; when she blinked her eyes it remained, a distant 
leaping fire! It was real. : 
`- She got to her feet, painfully brushing the hair from 
her. eyes. There seemed to be people there’ and a*tent. 
_ She moved forward, hurting less. Limping down the 
ridge, she nearly fell. She stumbled toward the fire. _ 
A man heard her approaching and a horse whinnied. 
_ -The man came from the tent, a rifle in his hands, looking 
at the two. tethered horses. His eyes swept about and 
_ fixed on her, his face a pale blur in the darkness. 
Janet heard him say, “It’s a woman!” He was aston- 
ished. He ran toward her. 
- , A second man appeared, dressed like his companion in — 
blue jeans and rough coat. “Damn ff it aivt” ~~” SeS 
The man caught her as she began to collapse. He 
half-dragged her to the fire. “She’s cold as a fish, Lew, 
get a blanket.”. : : SE 
`. Lew frowned at the distant ridge then ran to the tent; 
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he ees with a dark-green blanket which hé 
-draped about her. Janet stammered, trying to thank him. 
She could see the two horses beyond the tent, whinnying 
softly. Lew sat her in front of the fire. 
“What the hell you doin’ out here, miss?” 
What was she doing here? She gazed around dazedly, 


shivering. “I—I'm lost,” she weed What could a 
tell them? 


“You're lost from what?” 

She shook her head, biting her lip. Oh, she was tired! 
Now she could sleep—now she was safe. She smiled 
‘wanly at them; they were young, probably in their early 
twenties, she thought. They could be brothers. Each had 
the same high forehead, the same shock of black hair. 
Lew had a drooping mustache. 

“Where'd you come from, miss?” 

“Let her alone a minute, Hank. Lookit er, she’s about ~. 
to cave in, We got any o’ that meat left?” 


The horses whinnied louder, stamping nervously. Lew : _ 


glanced toward them and back to Janet. “You alone, - 
miss?” 
She nodded. The heat from the fire felt good, Lew _ 
piled more wood on it, stirring the embers with a stick, 
- and the fire crackled. The rain seemed hardly more than 
a feathery drizzle, not enough to matter. 
_ She was all right now. These men would save her, pro- 
“tect her. She wanted to flop; just sprawl back and close 
her eyes. When had she ever felt so weary? 
< Hank seemed astonished, shaking his head constantly, 
- “You come from town, miss?” He jerked his head. “Go : 
look at the horses, Lew something’s spookin’’em.” 
Janet nodded. She inched closer to the fire. Speaking _ 
slowly and haltingly, she said, “I came—from the hospi- 
tal—in Elkhorn.” > ; 
“The hospital! Jeez, you had a long walk!” s 
“My ankle—” She winced, clutching it; firey daggers- 
were Eisbblng along. her leg. It seemed to be swollen — 
twice its normal size.. 
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“My God!” Hank said, getting to his knees, staring at 
` it. “You broke your ankle!” ; 
Lew called, “Gimme a hand, Hank—” : = 
- Hank jumped up. Thé horses were stomping and 
neighing, pulling at the halters, turning restlessly. 
“Just like a grizzly was comin, Lew yelled. “There, ; 
boy, there—settle down, damnit!” ~ 
“They smell something,” Hank said. “There, boy— 
come on, cutit out—nobody’s gonna hurt you.” Fe 
Janet craned her neck at them as both men tried to 
calm the excited horses. They looked- like prospectors. 
Did people still roam the hills and deserts? There were 
short picks and several shovels in a pile by the tent. The~ 
tent flaps were thrown back and she could glimpse the 
sleeping bags inside with two rifles tossed in atop them, - 
Would these men take her back to Elkhorn—and Ken? 
` . The fire was warm, she was safe—but she felt mentally - 
disturbed. The images were back, filling her head so that . 
she put both hands up to push at her temples. Dimly she“ 
` realized the two horses were becoming wilder, prancing; | 
the men were yelling, swearing at them. Probably they ` 
- had both forgotten her. Hank was yelling to Lew-to get 
hobbles on them. i 
- Why did she feel so agitated? She was in front of a 
fire, but how had she got there? Where was she? She. 
could not think! The crazy images were crowding in as ` 
though to burst her headk ; 
Something pulled her head up—she looked—and: - 


screamed! 


€ 


Chapter Twenty-Nine 


For the first time she saw it—It! With a flash of intui- 
tion that-cut through everything, she knew that this huge. — 
silhouette was the being—the man-beast that old Joe 
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Eagle had warned them about. It was fantastically large, 
_ little but a ponderous silhouette, coming over the rocky 
ridge where she had been when she first saw the 
campfire. 

She nearly fainted dead away. 

The ankle turned slightly and the sharp stinging jab 
brought her back; she could hear Lew and Hank ex- 
claiming over her scream, and Lew ran toward her. 

_ He stopped short. “Oh, my God!” Astonishment mo- 
mentarily froze him as he saw the- beast. “Hank, for 
God's sake—Hankl” 

She must get out of the blanket. The terrible thing was 
coming for herl She knew it. It had been coming after 
_ her for days! She fought the blanket, seeing Lew run to 

the tent. He grabbed up one of the rifles and worked the 
lever. He fired at the brute, the roar of the rifle sanning 
at her ears. 

The thing did not pause. 

“Pm _ hittin’ the sonofabitch!” -Lew shouted. “tt don’t 
_ faze him!” 

Scrambling frantically, Janet freed herself 5 the blan- 
, ket. She crawled from the fire, fear shaking. her and | 
` Squeezing her heart. The sight of the creature was more 
_ horrible than all the terrible images. Hank had a short, 
` fat stick in his hand, lighting it . . . lighting the end of 
. it; it sizzled anda fuse spit and arced when he threw it. 
She got to her knees, preparing to flee—and was sud- — 
denly pushed flat, her face in the dirt as the shock wave __ 
slammed. her down. The explosion showered her with 
sand and rock bits and roared in her ears. She rose, spit- - 
ting dirt, tasting the acrid stench of powder. Hank was 
lighting another stick, shouting something at Lew. Lew 
ran to the tent, jumping over her, 
Her head was clear. God! What was happening? It was ` 

a crazy, wild melee. It seemed to burst around her, all in - 
a second, since her first glimpse of the horrid thing. She’ 
` tried to get to her feet again and was instantly knocked- 

down once more as the second stick exploded with a tre- 
mendous and vicious roar. Lew’s rifle cracked again and 
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again as he, slammed shots above her head. He was = 


emptying the gun at the creature, swearing as he fired. 


The two horses were gone, running through the brush, 
stampeded. She could hear them whinnying in fear, hear ~ 


the drumming of hoofs. There was a third explosion and 
she rocked forward, dropping to her knees . . . but con- 
tinuing to crawl. à : 
She heard Lew scream, There was another roaring ex- 
plosion, much nearer and much bigger, as though two 
sticks had gone off at the same time. Full length on the 


ground, Janet caught a pinpse of tent and campfire ~” 


_ flinging themselves into the leaden sky, with clouds of 
dirt and dust. The shock wave mauled her, rolling her 
_ helplessly in the sand, 

In the sudden silence that followed, Janet got slowly 
to her knees, face dirt-streaked in the drizzle. She stared 
dumbly at the place where the campfire had been—hard 
to see because dirt and sand were sifting down, a brown 
mist in a gray night. ~ 

Then she could make out the movement, something 
rising up to a huge height, and her heart leaped. The 
thing was there! It had fallen, but now it was on its feet 
- again, peering through the dust. 


She gasped as it turned this way and that, as though: 


_ Sniffing the air. Then it looked directly at her. 
Ken stumbled to a pause; his throbbing head was spin- 


ning with the effort, making him dizzy. He dropped to. - 


one knee and took in great gulps of cold air. The nausea 
returned and his eyesight blurred. He had to rest, but 


how could he give in? Janet was in the most terrible dan- ~ 


ger. She-might even now be dead. . . . 
He saw Joe Eagle looking at him and he nodded, 
trying to say that he was all right. Why did Joe Eagle 


seem so impatient? He had ‘no wife to. worry about. He 


got to his feet and followed the old man. 


The tracks were plain, even in the darkness. They — 
were deeply rutted-in the soft sand, and Joe was begin- ` 


ning to move faster. 
ee 
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The thought that had been in the back of his mind for 
- an hour came seeping out. What could he—he and the ° 


old man—do against this monstrous beast? He had no 


“weapon and neither did Joe Eagle, that he could see. He 
~ closed his mind to the grisly photographs he had seen of 
the thing’s victims. He ran after Joe, stumbling and shak- 


ing, falling down. He picked himself up and ran again. - 

Joe Eagle was far ahead. : 
» He came to a darkened farmhouse, surprised that Joe 
had passed it without wakening the people inside; a 
rusty windmill clattered and squeaked in the night wind. 
Then he saw that the house was deserted and decaying. 
Broken windows looked back at him as he passed. 

He searched for the trail, calling to Joe Eagle. How 


seid-the Gid map fnd the-stamindg? No, it was himself; his- 


head was on fire, draining his strength, He went on, fol- 
lowing the shadowy figure, onandon.... 
The drizzle continued, now and thén rain gusts 


slapped his face and lightning flashed infrequently. He 


stopped short when he heard the shots and the 
explosions. A running horse crashed’ by him, eyes rolling 


“in fright; it swerved away when it saw him, neighing and 


snorting. 
A huge explosion rent the sky ahead as he gained a 
rocky ridge. He knew he was close to the man-beast, but 


~ he did not stop. Was Janet there, too? He could not see. 


Joe Eagle. There was dust everywhere and bits of rock’ 


-~ and sand were raining down: What were the explosions? . 


It was impossible to tell what had happened . . . but ob- 
viously the creature had met a man or several men. 


There had been a fight. Where was Janet? . 


Then, with astonishment, he saw it. Something huge 


had struggled erect and was moving. A huge man-shape- 


in the soft drizzle. Ken stared at the silhouette, and ran ` 
to his right, the throbbing head forgotten. Was that Joe - 


_ Eagle—? 


He almost fell over Janet! She was-sobbing, full length 
in the dirt, trying to drag herself along. 

He said her name as he dropped to his knees beside 
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her. Her eyes, as she looked at him, were huge and 
terror-stricken. He was not sure she realized who he was. 
He scooped her up, his back to the awful thing and stag- 
gered on with her. 

Ken was startled when he saw Joe Eagle. The old 
man’s eyes were glittering as with fever. He was sud- 
denly there beside them and Ken opened his mouth to 
‘speak as Joe grabbed at the crystal hanging about Janets 
neck. The Indian yanked and the chain snapped. 

Before-Ken could speak, the old man was gone again. 

Joe Eagle ran from them and, as Ken glanced over his 
shoulder, he saw the thing turn instantly from them to 
Joe. 


Janet’s mind worked sluggishly—she was still alive! 


- It was Ken who had come for her. Kens arms were. ` 


about her! Where had he come from—? Joe Eagle was 
close too, grabbing at the crystal. She felt the old man 
snatch it from her and run. ` 
Everything blurred -before her eyes... her head- 
lolled on Ken’s shoulder, 


Ken stopped running, breathing hard. Stooping, he put 
Janet down; she had fainted. She was safe now . . . she 
no longer had the crystal. He stared at the drama unfold- 

-ing in the light of the more frequent flashes. The storm 
seemed overhead now. The huge creature was charging 
Joe Eagle. Ken shouted, knowing his words were useless, - 
unheard. 

The old man was lifting a huge rock over his head. . 
Wild, stabbing lightning flashes lit up the murky sky as--- 
Joe Eagle brought the heavy rock down with all his si- 
newy strength. F . : 

` Ken fell to his knees, covering Janet. With a hammer- 

_ ing heart he saw that the beast had nearly reached tthe old 

Indian. There was a blinding, violet burst of light—a 
thunderclap sound, roaring like a mad typhoon over the — 
desert, flattening the brush. Ken was .pushed and 
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squeezed by the shock of it; the air was filled with pelt- 
ing sand and stinging bits of rock. 

He held Janet: close. She was whimpering, not’ under- 
standing what: was happening—and the night was 
suddenly silent again. He turned his face to the gentle, 
- whispering rain; he felt cold, hugging Janet to him. 

. Where Joe Eagle and the man-thing had been, there 
"was nothing . . . only a scarcely. Seen but livid scar on 
the earth. He could barely make it out in the gloom. . 
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